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‘ will not help the world. 


By Norman Thomas 








— is a pleasant little village in New York where for many 
years men have worked and played and lived. After this 
month it will be like a village of the dead. The only industry in 
the village was a mill where textile goods were 
finished and printed. Since the collapse of the 
post-war boom in textiles the mill, save for a 
few brief periods, has been losing money. This 
year it has lost heavily and with panic sudden- 
ness the great corporation which owned it sold 
it to a Southern firm which will move out so 
much of the machinery as it wants and leave 
the deserted village behind. As things go one 
cannot much blame the owners. There was a 
time when the mill had various welfare or part- 
nership features including if 1 am not mistaken 
some kind of fund to mitigate the evils of un- 
employment. This sort of thing, of course, 
is never kept up on a deficit. There is no help 
for the workers. From the management down 
they will have to be “rugged individualists” and shift somehow for 


themselves. 
Now this sort of story which can be repeated elsewhere in 


other parts of America is proof of the sickness of our economic 
order. It is also proof of the cruel and fantastic folly of President 
William Green’s notion that any voluntary agreement between em- 
ployers and employees can effectively relieve unemployment or 
take the place of a nationwide scheme of unemployment insurance 
falling upon industry generally and upon the recipients of great 
profits so that it cannot fail like private schemes. Is there any 
worker in the country capable of honestly facing the facts who 
will care to line up with President Green and say that for the 
workers of the village I have described unemployment insurance 
would be only a “paternalistic dole’’? 








Merman Thomas 


T Geneva representatives of most of the nations of the world 
joined in discussion of worid-wide depression. Some of the 
spokesmen had fear in their hearts as they thought how imper- 
manent were their governments in the face of economic despair. 
Yet more than a policy of destruction is necessary. Mere revolt 
It will not pay the farmers for a five 


hundred million bushel surplus of wheat. It will not uf itself solve 
the financial difficulties inherent in a world-wide shortage of gold. 
These latter difficulties, given a little common sense and interna- 
tiona] cooperation, ought not to be insoluble. Gold is not neces- 
sary properly to manage currency. It is logically an obstacle to 
such a currency because of its own fluctuations in value. If psy- 
chologically we need a fetish like gold it ought to be internationally 
managed. 

The wheat surplus is inherently a more serious problem. 
How much of it is due to the fact that the world cannot wisely 
use more wheat for food and how much to the very different fact 
that the world cannot pay for it? No figures on wheat are worth 
much that do not answer this question. 

is quite evident that the economic and political rulers of 

America and Western Europe who have made a botch of farm 
relief are eager to jump at a chance to make Soviet Russia a 
scapegoat. The rest of us will do well to keep from getting excited. 
What are the facts? So far as the American market is concerned 
it would appear that the Soviet Government has sold short on the 
Chicago market a considerable amount of wheat but scarcely 
enough greatly to affect the price. Short selling is a common prac- 
tise. I am inclined to think it is a bad practice even under capitalism. 
But it is no worse when done by Russia than by any grain operator, 
and capitalistic economists usually justify selling shorts. At any rate, 
sooner or Jater the Soviet Government must cover its sales by buying 
in the American market. For it can scarcely ship in Russian grain 
against the American tariff. By itself these transactions do not 
seem serious. 

It is alleged, however, that in addition to this Russia is dump- 
ing real grain, some of it adulterated, on the European market at 
a price below the cost of production in Weseern Europe or Amer- 
ica. This is more serious if true. It can be explained in two ways: 
One, as the expression of a malicious desire to make trouble in 
Western Europe. 'The Russian Government may have such a de- 
sire but it is doubtful if it would take such an expensive way to 
gratify it at a time when its own people are short of food. The 
second explanation is therefore more probable. It is that in its des- 
perate effort to carry out its five year program Russia is seeking 
money by exporting everything that it can export even at cost 
to its own people. This sort of thing cannot go on forever and is 
likely to rectify itself by pressure from hungry folks at home. 

The danger as I sec it is that bad economic conditions create 
fertile soil for hate and suspicion. A war would temporarily ab- 
sorb food surplus stocks and bring its own kind of prosperity though 
at a frightful price. There may be men mad enough to want war 
or at least to tolerate it. There may be Americans who would like 
72 grow rich supplying another war. The mingled fear and fanati- 
cism of the Communist rulers in Russia and the stupid shortsighted 
self-interest of the rulers of most other nations make it far easier 
than it ought to be to create a situation in which war may be the 
result. If America is to do her part in avoiding war between 
Russia and some capitalist nation or between two or three capital- 
ist nations we will have to show more statesmanship than is sug- 
gested by the Fish Fishing Committee or Senator Oddie’s proposed 
embargo on Russian products or President Hoover’s notion that 
much can be done to help unemployment by the cheap device of 
cutting further down on immigration without any cost to the bank- 
érs and manufacturers who own the Republican Party. 


create one of the 
be guilty of treason 


NQUESTIONABLY the German Fascists 
U danger points in Europe. Hitler may 
but the government's threat to try him for it will take a degree 
of courage and strength that it has not heretofore shown. In com- 
menting recently on the radical and semi-socialistic hodge-podge 
of economic proposals that Hitler’s National Socialists put out I 
took them more seriously than I should have. Clearly they were 
meant to catch voters and I have since learned that the only im- 
portant member of the party who tried to act on them was ex- 
pelled. The Fascists are simply anti-Semite jingoes who are fi- 
nanced, it is said, by certain big industrialists. Nevertheless it is 
somewhat significary; that in order to catch votes they have to 
make a hypocritical pretense of an unscientific socialism. 


HEN my friend Lawrence Hogan went to the chain gang in 
North Carolina because of his part in the Marion strike it 
was justice itself that once again became the victim of the class 
struggle in its rawest. In the long strike at Marion no one was 
seriously injurisi and scarcely anyone was bruised except the strik- 
ing workers. Many of them were massacred but the Sheriff's men 
were acquitted and only some leaders of the strikers were sent to 
jail. Hogan’s term, fortunately, is short. The chain gang will not 
break his spirit or dull the intelligence with which he seeks to 
teach the lesson of sound labor aapeentien 4 in the South. 
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By HEYWOOD BROUN: 


THE WRONG PERSON BOMBED 


’D like to consider the problem of peace. Of course, we have the 
Kellogg treaties which are supposed to insure universal peace. 
Yet peace hasn’t been exactly what you might call universal. 
There’s been bickering here and bloodshed there. The marines have 
landed now and then on some distant 
shore. And other peoples have had even 
bigger fights. Next to war one of the 
worst things in the world is rumors of 
war. We've had them. There’s been 
plenty of fist shaking. And every now 
and then somebody sits down to write 
a novel about the next war and what it 
will be like. 

A friend of mine wrote one and 
when he was half way through he call- 
ed me up one afternoon and said, “In 
my next chapter New York is bombed 
from the air and I’m using real names all 
through this book so if there’s any one 
you’d like to have killed just let me 

Poeend by Auerhach-Levy know.” 

I managed to think up a few names. Not many. As I re- 
member there were not more than two or three people that I had 
a real strong grudge against. And anyhow this was only fiction. 
It wouldn’t do the people much harm to get killed in this war be- 
cause I think it was slated for 1950. So I made out a list of vic- 
tims and sent it to my friend and author. Just to help him out, 
you understand. As long as he was imagining an air raid some- 
body had to get bombed and the folk on my list would do as well 
as any others. Much better. 

At that he double-crossed me. When the book came out all 
the people that I'd marked for slaughter weren't even mentioned. 
And in the very second paragraph about the enemy attack he had 
me snuffed out by a gas bomb. ! _- ess it served me right. Maybe 
it wasn’t even a good thing for 4 » fool around with the idea of 
annihilating my enemies. Getting killed by that gas bomb was a 
good lesson for me. 










SWITCHING TO THE SERIOUS 

One good way to get rid of war is to put aside warlike 
thoughts and warlike things. There’s no point in being too pious 
about it, of course. I tried that on my son. He was out in the 
sandpile with another kid playing war with lead soldiers. They 
had a couple of boxes foy forts and cannons pointing at each other. 
¥ stopped and endeavored to get them interested in a new game. 

“Let’s pretend,” I suggested, “that these wooden boxes aren't 


forts. We'll call them churches. They look just as much like 





Disarmament by Example Is Socialist Plank 


(From the Platform of the Socialist Party) 
MILITARISM 

We demand the abandonment of the dangerous policy of ag- 
gressive militarism and big navy building in competition with other 
nations and the rapid reduction and ultimate abolition of military 
and naval armaments.. Since all attempts at limitation of armaments 
by general international agreement have heretofore failed because 
of the insincerity of capitalist diplomacy and, since the United 
States is in less danger of attack than any other nation, we believe 
that our government would further and insure the cause of univer- 
sal peace by setting an example of voluntary disarmament regard- 

less of the military or naval policy of other nations, 











preacher can get the largest number of parishioners into his church. 
But of course he can’t actually grab them by the collar. He's got 
to talk them into his church.” ’ 

I got two vetoes on that game right off. And I'll admit that 
I wasn’t serious then and that I’m not serious now. But here's 
where I change. From now on unless I change my mind I am 
serious—absolutely, and in earnest. It might be a good rule for 
anybody who wants to help in getting worthwhile things done in 
the world to abstain pretty much from humor. If I had my life to 
live over again I think maybe I'd be practically a total abstainer 
—as far as humor goes, In the long run you save yourself a lot 
of trouble. 

As a matter of fact I never was very funny. I'm not good at 
puns or wisecracks. But I have tried. I'll admit that. And bad 
jokes will hurt you almost as much as good ones. Just get even 
the shadow of a reputation for ever having said anything witty and 
the whole world will say “Hah hah” in your face the minute you 
take off your coat, roll up your sleeves and start in bing bang to 
try and fight against any evil thought or law or custom. 

People are very fond of making jokes about people who don't 
believe in war. They always want to know what you would do if 
somebody came into the house and started to chastise your aunt. 
That's a silly question. It would be even sillier if you knew my 


aunt. 
A BEAUTIFUL FRIENDSHIP . 
And the people who believe in great big navies and armies 


and constant preparation and training for war are not quite im- 
mune from being laughed at either. Let’s take the Kellogg Peace 





churches as they do like forts. 





Now the game is to see which 
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under act of March 3, 1879.” 








“Why Can’t America Lead” 


Independent Reduction Of Armaments would Be An Example 
Other Peoples Would Force Their Governments To Follow 


Pacts, They can mean a great deal for the peace of the world— 
or—nothing at all. They mean a lot just as long as nations behave 
in a manner to indicate that they have abandoned tke thought of 
war. We have agreed to arbitrate our differences with all the 
great powers. And yet we are planning to spend in the next few 
years a vast fortune on cruisers and submarines and all kinds of 
naval weapons. 

Does that sound sensible to you? It doesn't to me. If we 
signed the treaties in perfect good faith and if we respect the faith 
of other nations which signed thém then we ought to be working 
to scale down our naval and military forces and not to build them 
up or even maintain them at the present level. If we didn’t mean 
what we said when we signed and if we think foreign nations didn’t 
then we just shouldn’t have taken the bother to put ink on paper. 

The situation which exists right now is a little as if two men 
were talking to each other across a table. We'll call one Sam and 
the other John. 

“You know,” says John, “you're a nice fellow, Sam. I don’t 
see why you and I should ever have a row. We're much too friendly. 
In fact, tet’s agree that we won't ever get into a scrap. And while 
you're signing the agreement right down there where there’s a 
dotted line--while you're signing I hope you won't mind if I go out 
and get my blackjaclt out of my overcoat so that I can have it here 
with me at the table.” 

“Not at all,’ says Sam. “But that reminds me that I checked 
two pistols and a shot gun with the boy at the door and as long as 
we're so nice and friendly it might be a good idea for me to get 
them and have them here on the chair beside me just in case.” 


“I certainly like you, Sam,” says John swinging the black- 
jack idly in his right hand. 
“This is a beautiful friendship,” replies Sam and draws the 


pistol just a little closer to his ee finger 
WHY CANN’T AMERICA LEAD ? 

If two men, Sam and John, behaved in that fashion everybody 
would say that they were certainly going about the promotion of 
peace in a very queer way. all the show of arms and 
talk about arms wouldn't lead to peace but to distrust and finally 


And that 






bloody conflict. Yet many of the great powers including us are 
behaving precisely the same way in the matter of international 


peace. 
We say that we want peace, that we're all for it, we won't 
have anything else and immediately after we send representatives 
to sit down and argue just which country should have the biggest 
navy and why. And even a deadlock is accounted a kind of trit 
I’m all for America being a leader in everythi "in 
being a leader in reduction of armies and navies 
would be a proud and a fine thing for us to show the way and say: 
(Continued on Page Two) 











Karlin Lines Up | 
Party Workers 
In Four Cities 


a | 


Candidate for Attorney | 
General Lays Ground 
for Fighting Campaign 





7ILLIAM KARLIN, candidate | 
W for Attorney General, made | 
a flying trip last week to a number | 
of upstate cities to strengthen par- | 
ty organization and campaign | 
work, stopping in Niagara Falls, 
Buffalo, Syracuse and Utica. 

At Niagara Falls the local Labor 
Party is supporting the state can- 
didates of the Socialist Party and | 
further cooperation was arranged 
as a result of a conference called | 
by Karlin. A big mass meeting 
will be held, campaign headquar- | 
ters will be established on the main | 
street, and a large banner will dis- | 
play the names of the state and 
local candidates. 

At a meeting of conferees in the 
Waiters Hall consisting of La- 
borites and Socialists a resolution 
was adopted to support the So-| 
cialist state ticket. Complete ar- 
rangements were also made for 
financing these activities in Niag- 
ara Falls. 

A similar program was worked | 
out by Karlin in conferences with 
Socialist party members in Buf- 
falo, Syracuse, and Utica. In ad- 
dition to establishing headquar- 
ters on a prominent street in Buf- 
falo, branch campaign headquar- 
ters will be opened in the Polish, 
Hungarian, and Jewish sections of 
the city. An executive commit- | 
tee of seven representing a gen- 
eral campaign committee will be 
in charge of the work. About $180 
was subscribed to this work, aj 
local organizer will be employed, | 
and details were to be worked out 
at another meeting on Thursday of 
this week. 

In addition to a similar program 
worked out in Syracuse, Karlin lec- 
tured on injunctions at a forum 





(Continued on Page Three) 


| York State a Socialist campaign 
; handbook has been issued in addi- | 


| paign books will be hard to reach. 
}It is called 
1930” 


{prepared by the Labor 
| Department of the Rand School of 
|main planks in the State paltform, 


;date for Governor, and a conclud- 
jing appeal by Morris Hillquit, Na- 





Dabbling Droolidge Says: 


(Copyright, 1930. All Rights Reserved.) 

SOUTHAMPTON, Mass.—Oftentimes leisure can be profitably 
employed and unless employed profitably there can be no leisure. 
Of course, there are some people out of work but if they were 
profitably employed this would not be. Many of them were dis- 
placed because they lost their jobs. This shows the fallacy of 
those who say they lost their jobs because they were displaced. 

As our complex life becomes more industrial our complex-in- 
dustrialism becomes more difficult for machinists who must turn 
to digging clams. That is the main reason why high wages re- 
quire a high earning capacity. The reason this is not generally 
known is that it isn’t. 

But all this will be remedied by the extension of correspondence 
courses. What we need is intellectual training to increase the 
capacity of the workingman to understand. The main value of s 
wage earner is his mind. With the right kind of a mind he will 
mind, and the nation will continue to be safe for leisure and those 
virtues that have made us a great people. 

Dass_inGc Droovipce. 














Campaign Handbook Gives 
Party Workers Ammunition 


} the first time in the history | tional Chairman of the Socialist 
of the Socialist Party in New |Party entitled “Forward to Social- 


” 





| ism. 
Louis Waldman writes on a Re- 
tion the the leaflet literature. It | construct ion Program for New 
sets a standard which-future cam- York. Interest attaches to his 
| point of view. He declares: 
> oe Issues— | “The struggle between the So- 
ae wees oe contains | cialist Party and the Democratic 
more than one hundred pages it ang Republican Parties thus re-| 
ge x"! pnd twenty-five cents. | volves around a conflict of social | 
Tot bint Gampeige enaquaror ne, The ol partis place a 
ork St paig ‘the dis 1 he i i P 
of the Socialist Party, 45 West og senflallason ans yrds 
—_ —. _ "3 ee the | ery of city, state, and nation. The 
pain a Voom Cie panty | Socialist Party demands that the 
ee eae ot ~“" |agencies of government b d 
cialist Party locals and branches. “1 “y pin Mn 
“Campaign Issues—-1930” was 
Research | 


and consumers, the overwhelming 
majority of the people. Intelli- 
gent voters, therefore, must de- 
;cide in this election between the 
forces of reaction or false liberal- 
ism, represented by the Repub- 
lican and Democratic Parties, and 
{the party of progress and social 
justice, the Socialist Party.” 
He then takes up various cam- 
paign isues and winds up with the 
(Continued on Page Two) 


which Nathan Fine is Director. It 
not only contains contributions by 
the candidates on the State ticket 
but also factual articles on the 


the platform itself, a biographical 
sketch of Louis Waldman, candi- 


tocracy the governmental machin- | 


‘in the interest of the producers} 


Through State 


| 13 Day Tour 
- For a 


Gerber Announces In- 

| tensive Plans to Fight 

‘ Campaign North of 
City Line 


AUGUST GERBER, mana- 

ger of the Socialist state 
pA nd in New York, this week 
| announced plans for a Socialist in- 
| vesion of up-state New York which | 
poten keep the campaign there on | 
|par with the efforts of the dis- 
tricts in New York City. The 
results of the trip of William Kar- 
lin, Socialist candidate for attor- 
ney general, last week-end have 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 


to undertake more elaborate work 
than was contemplated. 





| speaking tour of thirteen days 





enthused campaign headquarters | 


Louis Waldman, the party’s can- 
didate for governor, will make a/| 


| through the state, from October | 


| oth to 21st. At a number of his 
| meetings he will be accompanied | 
;by such speakers as Norman 
| Thomas, Heywood Broun and Jacob 
Panken. A number of organiz- 
}ers and publicity workers will pre- 
; cede Waldman on his trip. 
| Following is a list ¥ the places 
throughout the state at which it 
is expected to have meetings for 
'the candidates on the state ticket: 
Albany, Troy, Schenectady, Ut- 
ica, Syracuse, Rochester, Buffalo, 
|Tonawanda, Lockport, Niagara 
Falls Lackawanna, Dunkirk, Ba- 
tavia, Jamestown, Salamanca, Ol- 
ean, Hornellsville, Waverly, El- 
mira, Ithaca, Owego, Binghamton, 
Odgensburg, Poughkeepsie, Peeks- 
kill, Mt. Vernon, Tarrytown, New 
Rochelle, Port Chester, White 
Plains, Chatham, Saratoga 
Springs, Hudson, Kingston, New- 
burgh, Middletown, Port Jervis, 
| Nyack. Places on Long Island in 
| Nassau and Suffolk counties. 
| In order to make this work most 
(Continued on Page Two) 


Waldman Spurns 


Secret Parley 
With Roosevelt 


Socialist Candidate Writes Governor Unemploy- 
ment is Matter for Public Discussion—So- 
cialist Demands Auswer on Plea for Special 
Session to Aid Jobless 


REQUEST from Governor Roosevelt that Louis Waldman, So- 
cialist candidate for governor, meet him for a private discussion 





of the unemployment situation, has been declined by the Socialist 
| nominee. 

Replying to Governor Roosevelt's invitation, Mr. Waldman: de- 
clared unemployment is a matter of public concern and felt that 


a private discussion with the Governor at this time might tend to 
limit discussion of the issue during the campaign as “violative of 
Vpersonal confide 

Mr. Waldman, on August 26th 
wrote the Governor asking that he 
call a special session of the legisla- 
ture to deal with the unemploy- 
ment problem. The Socialist lead- 
er then suggested that Governor 
Roosevelt present his proposals on 
unemployment insurance, which 
he endorsed in an address in Utah, 
before such a special session. The 
Governor wrote from Oswego on 





neces. 


Volunteers Needed for 
Campaign Work In 
Week of Registration 


The Socialist state and city 
campaign committees have is- 
sued an appeal through Cam- 
paign Manager G. August Ger- 
ber for 1,000 Socialists or So- 
cialist supporters to do some 


important work during the week || August 29th, in effect declining te 
of registration, October 6th to | call a special session. He suggest- 
11th. ed that Mr. Waldman run up tec 
Those who can spare from a | Albany or to Hyde Park for @ 
few hours to a week are urged | “wholly personal and unofficial’ 
to communicate at once with | conference which would “avoid any 

Mr. Gerber at State headquar- | publicity.” 
ters, 45 West 45th street, New To this letter, Mr. Waldman re 
York City. The volunteers will || plied, under date of September 
be assigned to work in the dis- llth: “I regret my inability te 
accept this invitation, much as. 


tricts nearest their homes. 











Continasé ¢ on Page 7 Three) 


























Sunday, September 28th 


Town Hall, 123 West 43rd Street; 2 p. 





Speakers: 
Jacob Panken 
William Karlin 


Louis Waldman 
Norman Thomas 


m. 


OFFICIAL CAMPAIGN OPENING 


Doors Open | p. m. 


Heywood Broun 
Morris Hillquit 





Friday, October 3rd 
166th St. and Boston Rd. 
MORRIS HIGH SCHOOL 
BRONX OPENING 

Speakers: 
Louis’ Waldman 

William Karlin 
Heywood Broun 
Henry Fruchter 


Samuel Orr 





8 p. m. 


Louis Hendin 
Esther Friedman 


| 


| 
| 


WOUR PLACE IS AT TOWN HALL NEXT SUNDAY 


Sunday. October 5th 





BROOKLYN OPENING 
ACADEMY OF MUSIC 
Lafayette Ave., nr. Flatbush 
Speakers: 
Louis Waldman B. C. Viadeck 
William Karlin Heywood Broun 
Norman Thomas Henry Neumann 
Rev. John H. Melish 














- 


ats 


















“Rogers avenue, Brooklyn. A strong 


i 


' cialists in the 6th Congressional 


district; Heywood Broun, 


Dr. Henry Neuman, leader of the 
_~ Brooklyn Ethical Culture Society 
"and chairman of the Non-Parti- 





ceived at the campaign headquar- 


. Kings County Hospital as one of 


a " 


This Sunday 


»mon Joins Congress 
lominee in Opening 





[VER hundred persons have 
already made reservations for 
¢ banquet sponsored by the Nor- 
Thomas for Congress Non- 
Committee, to be held 


U] n 


r, Eastern parkway and 
Tepresentation of members of the 
League for Independent Political 


Action, independent voters and So- 


District, Brooklyn, where Thomas 
‘is running, will be present. 

_ Speeches will be made by Mr. 
Thomas, Charles Solomon, candi- 
‘date for State Senator in the 8th 
candi- 
date for Congress in the 17th dis- 
trict, Manhattan; Louis Waldman, 
gubernatorial candidate, and B. C. 
Viadeck, Congressional candidate. 


san Committee, will be chairman. 
Reservations are still being re- 


ters at 1110 Eastern parkway, 
corner Utica avenue, Telephone 
President 1155. 

First Meeting Held 

Norman Thomas attacked the 
McCooey regime and outlined the 
legislation he would urge at Wash- 
ington if elected Friday night at 
a ratification meeting in Public 
School 167 Eastern parkway and 
Schenectady avenue. The other 
speakers were Mr. Solomon and 
Jacob Axelrad, Assembly candidate 
in the 18th district, Manhattan. 
Norman Studer of the League for 
Independent Political Action was 
chairman. 

The radio campaign was opened 
Thursday night by Thomas and 
Solomon over WEVD. Solomon 
called Governor Roosevelt a time- 
serving politician, declaring that 
he had ordered the investigation of 
judicial corruption in New York 
City only under the pressure of 
public opinion and that his old age 
pension laws and other social leg- 
islation were mere _ gestures, 
shadows of the Socialist proposals. 

He cited the increase since the 
first of the year in the number of 
cases in the psychopathic wards 
of the Bellevue Hospital and the 


the results of unemployment and 
the pressure to make a living. 
Aside from the 5,000 jobless in the 
state, he added, there are thou- 
sands of professional men without 
work. 

Gerber Heads Campaign 

Julius Gerber, veteran leader of 
many Socialist campaigns, is in 
charge of the fight in the 6th Con- 
gressiona! district. Under his lead- 
ership the ground work is being 
rapidly laid for a victorious effort. 
Canvassing and literature distrib- 
uting squads have been organized 
and their work is already under- 
way. 

Meetings are being held through- 
out the 18th Assembly district in 
the homes of persons who invite 
their friends from the neighbor- 
hood. Mr. Thomas, Mr. Solomon 
and Mr. Axelrad have already ad- 
dressed about eight of these meet- 
ings, attended by over 800 persons. 
Special appeals have been made 
for canvassers and watchers. 

One hundred members of the 
Youth League of Brooklyn, a non- 
Socialist organization, heard Mr. 
Axelrad last week at 55 East 49th 
street, and many decided to join 
the Socialist Party. Mr. Axelrad 


Heyw 


Opposition To All Wars 


500 Honor Socialist 
Candidate at Dinner— 
Woollcott Pledges His 
Support 


yh more than 500 non- 
partisan and Socialist sup- 
porters gathered at a dinner in 
his honor at the Level Club, West 
73rd street, last Sunday night, 
Heywood Broun, Socialist candi- 
date for representative in the 17th 
(Manhattan) district, announced 
the Socialist national platform will 
contain a plank calling for reduc- 
tions of armaments by the United 
States independent of other na- 
tions and without waiting for in- 
ternational disarmament treaties. 
Coupled with his announcement 
of the Socialist plan for independ- 
ent reduction of armaments, Mr. 
Broun declared himself an un- 
equivocal opponent of all wars. 
“Just being a little choosey about 
wasr won't help. I hate wars— 
all wars,” Mr. Broun said. “We 
all say that we hate it, that we 
want it outlawed and that it never 
must happen again. And yet wars 
have happened again. Sometimes 
they are bootlegged in on a peo- 
ple. Somebody explains that aft- 


ood Broun ‘Pledges 


Punken Aske 
Foes to Share 


His Platform 


Congressional 





er all this particular war is just 
a little bit of a war. And if its 
too big for any such explanation 
it will be called a righteous war, 
or a holy war or a war to end 
war.” 

Alexander Woolcott presided at 
the dinner. Other speakers were 
Louis Waldman, Socialist candi- 
date for governor, and Norman 
Thomas, Jacob Panken and B. C. 
Viadeck, others of the Socialists 
congressional nominees in the city. 
deck went through the diners for 

In his inimitable manner, Vla- 
the collection, netting more than 
$1,700 for the Socialist campaign 
committee for Broun. Woolcott 
proved to be the most graceful 
toastmaster heard in many years. 
He referred to the famous Broun 
Sacco-Vanzetti articles as having 
“started Broun on The Telegram 
and The World on the tobaggon.” 
He declared his full support of the 
Socialist Party this year. 

With the arrival of Campaign 
Manager Morris Novik, Broun's 
campaign gathered further speed 
last week. A number of addresses 
were made by him before receptive 
audiences. Several nights were de- 
voted to street corner speaking, 
in his own district and at a series 
of rallies for Judge Panken, in the 
14th district. 


Socialist 


fers to Give Oppon- 
ents Hearing 


: a Tammany and Republican 
candidates for Congress in the 
14th Congressional district will 
have an opportunity to meet their 
Socialist opponent, Judge Panken, 
at a meeting in Cooper Union, 
Monday evening, Oct. 6. 





asked to share the platform with 
Judge Panken in what will be in 
the nature of a symposium as to 
which man and party can best rep- 
resent the district in Congress. 

If the old party candidates fail 
to appear to defend their views 
and party position, the voters will 
proceed to ratify the nomination of 
the Socialist candidates, after lis- 
tening to speeches from nationally- 
known Socialists. If they do ap- 
pear a symposium will be held. 

At 20 rallies held Friday, Sept. 
19, Judge Panken, leading a list 
of over 30 speakers, lost no time 
in coming to grips with his op- 
ponents, and his assurances to the 








by Heywood Broun 


“Why Can’t America Lead” 


audiences, which were exception- 
ally large even for the East Side, 
that he would neither give nor seek 
quarter in the fight were greeted 
with cheering. 

Canvassing Preparations 
Working towards the most com- 





(Corftinued from Page One) 


“Here we will curtail, this ship we will scrap, this one we will not 
We urge a similar course on the rest of the world. But 


build. 
this isn’t going to be a haggling 


Even if you do not reduce your navy by a single rowboat, we in- 
We don’t have to call on anybody for permis- 


tend to reduce ours. 


sion to cut down. We will lead t 


on the nations of. Europe to follow our leadership.” 
the peoples of the world would be fired by such an American ex- 


ample and demand like action on 
ers. No cabinet could stand for 
invitation. 


But I do fear that concerted action for limitation of arma- 


ment will always proceed slowly 


be a matter of negotiating and bargaining. We'll do this if you'll 


do that. So much for so much. 
some unpleasant qualities in hum 


diplomats get to trading off cruiser strength and gun elevations 
I always have a sneaking suspicion that all of them, from every 
country, are looking for advantages much more eagerly than they’re 


looking for peace. 


A WAR PLAY AND AN AU 


prehensive canvass of voters un- 
dertaken in many years, Social- 
ists of the 14th Congressional dis- 
trict, aided by various trade unions 
and progressive organizations, will 
devote the next five weeks of the 
campaign to bringing the Socialist 
message into the homes of approx- 
imately 25,000 voters, 9,000 of 
whom are needed to send Judge 
Panken to Congress. 

Under the arrangement that is 
being made, organizations will as- 
sume responsibility for certain 
election districts, finance 
printing of literature and the post- 
age necessary to reach those voters | 
by mail, and furnish committees 
to conduct the canvass. Organiza- 
tions to whom the suggestion of | 
election district responsibility was 
made, have adopted the plan as} 
the most effective method of can-| 
vassing and campaigning. 

It will take approximately 20 | 


affair of arguing and bargaining. 


he way here and now and we call 
I think that 


the part of their rulers and lead- 
a moment if it opposed such an- 
and uncertainiy if it continues to 


Even a horse trade brings out 
an beings and when admirals and 


DIENCE 


Nominee in 14th Of- | 


The old party candidates will be | 


the | 


“Phila. Mayor 
Urged to Aid 
Unemployed 





Socialist Party De- 

nounces Indifference 
| to Plight of the 200,- 
000 Jobless 


(By a New Leader Correspondent) 

tage gbemom — Dr. Jesse 

Holmes, chairman of the 
Public Affairs Committee of the 
Socialist Party of Philadelphia, 
sent a letter to Mayor Mackey this 
| week pointing out the deplorable 
lack of action of the city govern- 
ment in regard to the unemploy- 
ment problem in the city and call- 
ing upon the mayor to take imme- 
diate steps to remedy the situation. 

Holmes urged the mayor to pro- 
vide facilities in the schools and 
other public buildings for sleeping 
quarters inasmuch as the city has 
no free municipal lodging house. 
An appropriation ror food and 
clothing was also declared to be 
an immediate necessity. It was 
urged that the city health service 
be extended. And finally, the city 
officials were told that old age 
pensions and unemployment 4nsur- 
ance were an absolute necessity 
to help us out of our present de- 
pression. 

Needless to say the present un- 
employment situation in Philadel- 
phia—there are at least 200,000 
out of work and many of them 
are forced to sleep in the parks 
and subway stations—is constantly 
emphasized by the party’s cam- 
paign speakers. All of the meet- 
ings are well attended and the 
speakers are invariably asked by 
the audiences to return. Quantities 
of literature are being distributed 
in the districts where the speakers 
are concentrated. In addition to the 
candidacies of Comrades Schwartz, 
Ryan and Biemiller mentioned in 
the last issue there has been a 
| gratifying response to the cam- 








|paign waged by Comrade Emanuel 
|Kline for State Assembly in South 
| Philadelphia. ‘Red Mike” Shulman 
|is expected in town this week to 
llend his powerful voice to this 
| campaign. A full list of street 
'corner meetings will be found on 
|page seven of The Leader. 

In addition to the street corner 
meeting the Socialist Literary So- 


I don’t suppose you could find ten men or two women in 
your community who would stand up boldly and publicly and say, 
“I think that war’s a good thing.” In fact, I'll wager you can’t 
find one man or any woman. 

It’s a funny thing about war. We all say that we hate it, 
that we want it outlawed and that it never must happen again. 
And yet wars have happened again. Sometimes they’re bootlegged 


organizations to cover the 38 elec-|ciety started last Sunday to hold 
tion districts on the East Side of | educational meetings on City Mall 
the district. On the West Side of |plaza. Bob Fitch of New York; 
the district, there are 16 election; Franz Daniel, Sam Bakely, Joe 
districts, which will be covered by | | Schwartz and Leo Stern spoke to 
more than 100 members of the|a crowd of three hundred. These 
Chelsea branch of the Socialist |meetings will be continued unless 








has spoken at Several street meet- 
ings this week, stressing the seri- | 
ousness of unemployment and the} 
need for state legislation enabling | 
the city to erect municipal housing | 
projects. 
President Hoover was asked in 
a letter from Norman Thomas last | 
week to take steps to investigate 
Major Campbell's charges in the| 
New York World of corrupt pro- | 
hibition enforcement, involving | 
Samuel S. Koenig, head of the} 
New York County Republicans, | 
Charles D. Hilles, leading member | 
of the Republican state organiza- | 
tion, and other Republicans. 
Thomas Assails Geraghty 
Mr. Thomas also assailed the} 
city department of licenses in a| 
letter this week to James F.| 
Geraghty, Commissioner of Li- 
censes. He charged that there was 
“reprehensible leniency” toward 
private employment agencies which 
are noted for mulcting jon-seekers. 
As a result of 1,900 complaints 





in 1928, said Mr. Thomas, but 
seven licenses were revoked, while | 
in 1929, when there were 2,004 | 


complaints, four licenses were re- 


voked. He charged that agencies / 


which have had their licenses re- 
voked are permitted to return to 
business unmolested. He cited the 
reopening of the Ferrari agency, 
which had been denounced by the 
department as “the worst in th: 
city,” and of the Majestic Employ- 
ment Agency at Third avenue near 
13th street. 

A large public school meeting 
will be held next Friday night at 
Public School 164, 42nd street and 
25th avenue, Brooklyn. The schoo] 


hhouse is on the border of the 6th | 
Sand 8th Congressional 


districts 
sand candidates in both districts 
Ml speak, including Norman 
Charlies Solomon, B. C. 
Hyman Nemser and Wil- 


in on a people. 
war is just a little bit of a war. 


explanation it will be called a righteous war, or a holy war, or a 


war to end war. 


You see we'll never have peace just by taking the stand that 


some wars are better than others. 
wars won't help. Every nation 


beginning of time has been wholeheartedly and sincerely convinced 
that its side of the quarrel was right and just and that the other 


fellow was wholly in the wrong. 


I’m not going to underrate the strength of the warlike spirit. 


a hard think to down and it can 
ilance. 

I remember a play we had 
It was a play which was written 
are brought about. 
lain in this play who thought i 


United States should fight against Mexico. 


this conflict. Of course the audie 
moves. All of us in the orchest 
built up ill feeling and the silly 
norant people in both countries. 

faced that we all laughed. That 
to laugh. The author wanted us 


But the villain got his war. 


cause except lies and invention and propaganda. 


chinery had been exposed before 
a scene which ruined the play. 

frightened me. 
sound pictures were introduced i 
clared. Trumpets sounded. 
avenue. Bands blared popular 
marching, marching as to war. A 
applauded. Another took it up. 
out something. 

was applauding. 
particularly good pictures. 


They weren't 
They 


war that the playwright was telling about. 


which had seized them. The spiri 


watch your neighbor and my country right or wrong. 


One man laughed out loud. 
laugh brought the audience back 
alized that they had made fools 


lowed themselves to be worked up to warlike fervor just as the 


characters in the play had been. 


If a fake war in a play could do that just consider what a 


real war can do. And in the ca 
be anybody to laugh and bring us 
let him laugh. 


KEEP THE WAR SHOUT DOWN 


That's why I say that nex 
rumors of war and talk about wa 
not good enough—most of us- 
to play. 
against war but that we should n 
to it. The duty of this generatio 
build up the Socialist party and t 
Pez 
more powerful than big guns an 
band. 

A brass band invariably 
a good band. 
whether they're Elks, 


brane 
r¢ 
difference 
soldiers or what not. 


they’re going somewhere. 

I don’t know why the sight 
I saw. 
They weren't bringing me 


parade 
thing 
For 
were marching. 

And so I suggest that we 
be a stone wall over which the 
our growing party 


We've got to see that our party grows up bigger and stronger. 


strength will be and must be the 
in the days to come. 

I don’t want those lead so 
life 


Somebody explains that, after all, this particular 


It was called Spread Eagle. 


At times his devices were so bare- 


War had been declared, 
into the play. 
Men in uniform marched down Fifth 


In a few seconds almost everybody in the theatre 


to stand out once the bands begin | 
And so I say that not only should we steel our hearts | 


ace pacts to make paper tougher than armour, 


People marching excite me. It doesn’t make much | 
Whenever 


gether and start swinging down a city street I have a feeling that 


two bands should start me to feeling tearful. 
I don’t think they were even protesting at any- 


Broun File and yet I felt as 


lies the greatest hope for a warless world. 


Party. the city authorities revoke the per- 
mit. The Pennsylvania state elec- 
|tion law prohibits political meet- 
ings on Sunday, and the authori- 
| ties have been loath to give their 
| sanction to the meetings, main- 
| taining that they were campaign 
|meetings. This matter will 
fought out legally if necessary. 


dee 


7, 000 Attend 
Opening Rally 
For Vladeck 


Stadium Mouse Enthus- 
iastic Demonstration— 
Two School Meetings 
Friday, Sept. 26th 


And if it’s too big for any such Home Meetings Arranged 
The first canvass will take place 
next Sunday morning, Sept. 
from the campaign headquarters, | 
133 Second avenue. From 10 o’clock 
in the morning until 2 o’clock in 
the afternoon the voters of five | 
or six of the 38 election districts | 
will be visited by approximately 
100 canvassers who are being en- 
rolled this week for this work. 
Next week the first of the home 
meetings that are being scheduled 
in each of the election districts 
will be launched. Beginning with 
a dozen meetings the first week 
of this activity, the number will 
be increased as times goes on. 
During the day home meeting of 
women will be held under the di- 
rection of the Women’s Commit- 
tee of the 14th Congressional dis- 
trict. 
Special 





Just being a little choosey about 
which has ever fought since the 


But 
It’s 
*t be licked without constant vig- 


I hate war—I mean all wars. 


in New York several years ago. 
to satirize the way in which wars 
There was a vil- 
t would help his fortunes if the 
He started fomenting 
nce sat in on even his most secret 
ra seats could watch the way he 
yarns he put out to inflame ig- 


was all right. We were supposed 
to laugh. His play was a satire. 
The war for which there was no 
The whole ma- 
our eyes. But then there came 
It was a scene which has always 
Suddenly a screen and 
War had been de- 


organizers have 


district. V. 
ist member of the Italian Chamber 
of Deputies, will be in charge of 
the work in the Italian section, 
with headquarters at 12th street 
and Avenue A. Special leaflets and 
a special edition of the Nuovo 
Mondo, the Italian Socialist daily, 
will be used to appeal to the} 
Italian voters. 

In the Polish section, headquar- 
ters will be established at 6th 
street and Avenue A, with Joseph 
Dempski, Polish organizer _ in 
charge. The first of a svries of 
Polish mass meetings was held on 
Friday evening, Sept. 26, at Ar- 
lington Hall, 19-21 St. Marks 
place, Antoni Pajak, Socialist 
member of the Polish Sejm, Leo 
Kryzki, prominent Polish Social- 
ist, and Judge Panken addressed 
a large and enthusiastic meeting. 
Socialists were confident that with 
jthe plans they are making they 
will get more than an even break 
j}among the approximately 600 Po- 
lish voters in the district. 

Young Socialists are planning 
their own canvassing squad, under | 
the direction of their own argani- | 
zer. The most important drive of | 
lall will be made by the women, 
who are planning to get our pro- 
gressive women to register. If as 
'a result of their efforts 25 addi- 
tional women can be registered 
from each election district, it will} 
|}mean a net gain of 1,000 votes for | 
the Socialist candidates. 


tunes. There came the soldiers 
nd suddenly a man in the audience 
A woman in a back row shouted 


applauding because these were 
knew that this wasn’t a righteous 
It was the spirit of war 
t of brass bands and trumpets and 


Maybe it was the author. The | 
to its senses. Suddenly they re- | 
of themselves—that they had al- 





se of a real war there never will 
back to our senses. We wouldn't 


the greatest menace is 
We're 


t to war 
r and preparation for war. 


ever be willing even to come close 
n and the next and the next is to 
hrough it the spirit of the Kellogg 
to make ideas | 
d good will more exciting than a 


uses me. It doesn’t have to be 


or Republicans, or policemen, or 


a lot of men or women get to- 


On Friday evening, Oct. 17, rep- 

But mostly they’re not. resentatives of the various organ- 
of five hundred letter carriers and |izations with which Panken has 
That was the last |been actively identified—and they 


run into hundreds 
Praise 
They 


bills or letters for the Hot 
if my heart would break. him a testimonial dinner at Beetho- | 
ven Hall, 210 East 5th At 
the last dinner given Judge Pan- 
ken, on the occasion of his fiftieth 
birthday, reservations could not 


street. 
It can 
In 


build our Socialist Party. 
war-makers can never pass. 


ts 
protection of your child and mine |due to the extraordinary number 
of requests. It is expected that the 
idiers in the sandpile to come to 
banquet. 


28, | 


been | 
named to direct the work in the} 
Italian and Polish sections of the | 
Vacirca, former Social- | 


-~and his numer- 
ous friends and admirers will give | 


|be made during the last few days, | 











VER 7,000 men and women 
gathered at the Coney Is- 
jland Stadium Saturday night for 
jan enthusiastic opening of the 
| campaign of B. C. Viadeck, Social- 
|ist candidate for Congress in the 
|8th (Brokolyn) district. Vladeck 
was in fine form and stirred his 
| audience to great heights with an 
| impassioned appeal for a loyal ar- 
| my of suporters to carry the So- 
| cialist party campaign to victory. 
Norman Thomas, Louis Waldman, 
|Heywod Broun and others joined 
| with Viadeck in inspiring appeals, 





subject of worid peace and dis- 
armament. 

The next large meeting will be 
| held on Friday evening, Septem- 
ber 26th, at Public School 96, (Seth 
Low Junior High School), West 
11th street and Avenue O, Brook- 
jlyn. Speakers: B. Charney Vla- 
|deck, William M. Feigenbaum, Al- 
}exander Kahn, Harry W. Laidler, 
|Hyman Nemser and Joseph Stein. 
On the same evening, the Bay 
|Ridge section of the district will 
|be invaded. A meeting has been 
| arranged at the Bay Ridge High 
| School, 4th avenue and 57th street. 
| Speakers: B. C. Vladeck, William 
M. Feigenbaum, Alexander Kahn, 
|Harry W. Laidler, Robert Bobrick, 
jand Joseph Stein. 
| Canvasing throughout the dis- 
|trict is being carried on energeti-| 
| cally, and the army of canvassers 
jis growing in number and in en- 
thusiasm. A loud speaker has 
been engaged for outdoor meet- 
jings, and with this instrument, it 
is hoped to hold successful meet- 
lings throughout the district. 

Arrangements are also being 
made for house-party meetings 
'with Comrade Vladeck and other 
|candidates. As many of these 
meetings will be arranged as are 
| requested. 

(Note. The headline in last 
New Leader predicting an 





| 
! 
| ’ 
| week's 


be | 











lattendance of 70,000 at the open- | 


‘printer’s error.) 


interest will be as large in this|ing Vladeck rally was due to a| 


Jimmie Higgins Contest 


Scoring Basis Announced 





(By a New Leader Correspondent) 

Co compliance with 
‘the regulations of the Post- 
office a mathematical calculation 
to determine the winner of the 
Jimmie Higgins contest is an- 
nounced. No attempt was made to 
make an exact judgment of the 
relative values of the three poizts 
on which contestants are to be 
judged, but an arbitrary scale cor- 
responding roughly to the value 
of each class of points was set up. 
Each new member of the party 
secured will count 5 points, Each 
new member of the Y. P. S. L. will 
count| 3 points. Each new sub- 
scriber to a Socialist publication 
participating in the contest will 
count 1 point. The arithmetic 
total of the points will determine 


the winner of the contest beyond 
any dispute. 

For instance, a contestant with 
50 members, 100 League members, 
and 80 subscribers to his credit 
would receive 250 points, plus 300 
points, plus 80 points, or 630. 
There can be no doubt about the 
winner under such a system, which 
is arbitrary, but exact. 

During the week, Illinois over- 
took Pennsylvania and is now in 
second place. Otherwise, the rank 
of the states in the contest re- 
mains the same as last week. New 
York is in the lead. The member- 
ship blanks and subscriptions are 
now beginning to come in and next 
week we will start giving the rank- 
ing of the states by number of 
points scored by contestants in 
each state. 








Young Socialists to Celebrate 
International Youth Day Saturday 





The Young People’s Socialist 
League in conjunction with the 
Young Circle League, Young Poale 
Zion and the Rand School will cele- 
brate International Youth Day on 
Saturday afternoon, October 4, at 
the Debs Auditorium, 7 East 15th 
street, New York City. 

Morris Hillquit, who has arrived 
last night from a meeting of the 
International Socialist Executive 
meeting will present a first hand 
picture of the European situation 
especially the conditions in Ger- 
many. Hillquit took an active part 
in the German elections for the 
Social Democratic Party. 

Paul Blanchard of the League 
for Industrial Democracy, will 


speak to the young people on the 
Youth Movements in the Orient. 
Representatives of the various 
groups will also speak. 

Emanual Switkes, national di- 
rector of the Young People’s So- 
cialist League, in accepting to act 
as chairman of the meeting said, 
“This year with the great num- 
bers of young workers and stu- 
dents suffering from the effects of 
our industrial profit system, we 
young Socialists must master our 
forces and demonstrate to voice 
our demands and opposition to the 
capitalist system. 

To assure admission free tickets 
are available to all that apply for 
them at the various headqurters 
lof the groups represented. 








The Campaign Calendar 





Sunday, Sept. 28 

2 p. m.—Conference, Poale Zion, 
International Auditorium, 3 West 
16th street. Speakers, Norman 
Thomas, G. August Gerber. 

2 p. m.—Ratification meeting, 
Town Hall, 43rd street, between 
6th and Broadway. Speakers, Nor- 
man Thomas,: Louis Waldman, 
Heywood Broun, Jacob Panken, 
William Karlin, Howard Williams. 

7 p. m.—Banquet to Norman! 
Thomas, Park Manor, 450 Eastern 
parkway, Brooklyn. Speakers, Nor- 
man Thomas, Louis Waldman, 
Heywood Broun, Charles Solomon, 
Henry Neumann. 

8:30 p. m.—Junior League of 
the Free Synagogue, 40 West 68th 
street. Speaker, Louis Waldman. 


Monday, Sept. 29 
8:30 p. m.—Joint meeting, Jew- 
ish Socialist Verband, Forward 
Hall, 175 East Broadway. Speak- 
ers, Louis Waldman, B. C. Vladeck, 
A. Litwack. 








Tuesday, Sept. 30 
9:15 to 9:30 p. m.—Radio Station 
WMSG, Louis Waldman. 


Thursday, Oct. 2 
7:15 to 7:30 p. m.—Radio Station 
WEVD, James Oneal. 





Friday, Oct. 3 
8 p. m.—Bronx ratification meet- 
ing, Morris High School. Speakers, 
Louis Waldman, Heywood Broun, 


Samuel Orr, Esther Friedman, Dr. 
Louis Hendin, William Karlin, 
Henry Fruchter, chairman; Mrs. 
John Herman Randell, Pr. 

8:30 p. m.—Brownsville ratifica- 
tion meeting, Brownsville Labor 
Lyceum, 219 Sackman street, 
Brooklyn. Speakers, Samuel Fried- 
man, Louis Sadoff Louis Wald- 
man, Norman Thomas, 

10 p. m.—-Local Big 4, A. C. W. 
A., Irving Plaza, Irving place. 
| Speaker, Louis Waldman. 





Saturday, Oct. 4 

Youth Flower Tag Day—aAr- 
ranged by Abe Belsky, 7 East 15th 
street. 

9 p. m.—Yorkville Branch Labor 
Temple “Get-together,” 243 East 
88rd street, New York. Speakers, 
Heywood Broun, Morris Hillquit, 
Edward F. Cassidy, George Stein- 


|hardt, Julius Gerber. 


Banquet -- 23rd Assembly Dis- 
trict. Speakers, Louis Waldman, 
Charles Solomon, 

Sunday, Oct. 5 

Youth Flower Tag Day—Ar- 
ranged by Abe Belsky, 7 East 
15th street. 

2 p. m.—Brooklyn ratification 
; meeting, Academy of Music, Laf- 
|ayette avenue. Speakers, Louis 
Waldman, Norman Thomas, Hey- 
wood Broun, B. C. Vladeck, Wil- 
liam Karlin, Dr. Henry Neumann, 
chairman; Rev. John Howard Mel- 
lish, Dr. Harry W. Laidler. 








Campaign Handbook 
Gives Party Workers 
Ammunition 
(Continued from Page One) 
reminder that “every vote cast for | 
the Socialist Party candidates, 
whether they are elected or not, 
will give increased power and au- 
thority to them to press this re- 
construction program upon whom- 
ever is sent to Albany.” 
Elizabeth C, Roth, candidate for 
Lieutenant Governor, writes “An 
Appeal to Women;” William Kar- 
lin, candidate for Attorney Gen- 
eral, an article ‘“‘Needed: A Social- 
ist as Attorney General;” William 


Broun dwelling particularly on the |H. Hilsdorf, candidate for Controll- 


er, on “Why Labor Should Support 
its Own Party,” and Darwin J. 
Meserole, candidate for Associate 
Judge, Court of Appeals, on “A 
Public Works Program.” 

The unique feature of the book 
is unsigned contributions on the 
Party planks by McAlister Cole- 
man, William M. Feigenbaum, 
Herman Kobbe, Edward Levinson, 
R. Pallay Panken, H. S. Raushen- 
bush and Henry Rosner. Unem- 
ployment, agriculture, old age pen- 
sions, graft, crime, housing, and in- 
junctions 
discused by these writers. 

“Campaign Issues—1930’ 
{be in every Socialist’s pocket or 


| wallet for constant reference dur- 


| ing the campaign. e 


in labor disputes ad 


’ should | 


Up State New York 
Tour Is Arranged 








(Continued from Page One) 

| effective there are a number of 
field workers operating throughout 
some twenty-eight counties up the 
state. We expect to have effective 
work done in thirty-six counties, 
including the Metropolitant Dis- 
trict. Two non-candidate speak- 
ers will collaborate their work 
with the field workers in order to 
develop the meetings of the State 
candidates. The primary work of 
the field workers will be to build 
up permanent local organizations 
in their respective territories. 

A tour has been arranged for 
Louis Waldman, beginning Octo- 
ber 9th and continuing to the 21st. 
The following is the itinerary: 

October 9, Saratoga Springs and 
Troy; 10, Schenectady; 11, Utica; 
12, Rome and Syracuse; 13, Bing- 
hamton; 14, Ithaca and Elmira; 
15, Jamestown; 
Tonawanda and Niagara Falls; 18, 
Lockport; 19, Rochester; 20, Al- 
bany, 21, Kingston and Pough- 
keepsie; 25, a meeting has been 
scheduled for Buffalo. 





Tell Them You Saw Their 














Ad In The New Leader. 
Fred Spitz, Inc. 
Florist 
Now at 
31 SECOND AVENUE 
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WORKMEN’S 
BENEFIT 
BUILDING 


OFFICES 
For Professional or Business Purposes 
Also for Organizations 
MEETING ROOMS 
LARGE HALL 
STORES 
All Arranged to Suit Tenants 
RENT OR LEASE 
Apply for information at premises, 
Dept. A, 714-716 Seneca Avenue, cor- 
ner Woodbine Street, Brooklyn, N. ¥. 
Telephone Hegeman 4058. 
Office Building of the “Workmen's 
Sick and Death Benefit Fund of the 





U. 8. A.” 








Not connected with any 
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|! ‘Telephone Dry Dock 8880-881 
| other store in New York 











|S. HERZOG Patent Attorney, 


| 220 East 42nd St., News Bldg., Suite 1907 
Fvenings and Sundays, 1436 Glover §t., 

| Bronx. Take Lexington Ave. Subway, 
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Pelham Bay extension, to Zerega Ave. 
Station. 
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DR. SIMON BERLIN 
DENTIST 
210 West 70th St. New York City 
Telephone: Trafalgar 6962 


MAX WOLF 


OPTOMETRIST & OPTICIAN 


328 W. 125 St., Bet. Sth & St. Nicholas 
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Wis. Soviaksise- 





On Schafer 


Labor Aroused by 
Building Bosses’ At- 
tack on Socialist Party 
Ticket 
(By a New Leader Correspondent) 

ILWAUKEE, Wis.—Increas- 


ing requests being received 
by Socialist headquarters each 





fications for membership show that 
the Socialist Party campaign is 
also helping party organization. 
One inquiry came by long distance 
telephone from Racine. Out in the 
state the “Red Auto Van” is also 
receiving requests for membership 
information. 

One of the features in the meet- 
ings of the southern half of the 
city was the expose given Con- 
gressman Schafer by Judge Wil- 
liam F. Quick, Socialist candidate 
for congress in the fourth district. 
Quick had the record of some of 
the voting achievements of Schafer 
down in Washington, little votes 
for the plutocrats that the people 
at home would scarcely hear about 
in the way in which the capitalist 
press handles news accounts. 


Schafer Draws Fire 

The revelations of a voting rec- 
ord that was distinctly against the 
interests of the workers produced 
a lively interest on the part of the 
crowds at the several meetings 
Quick addressed. 

The election of Al Benson, So- 
cialist candidate for sheriff, over 
Edward J. Mitten, who is endorsed 
by the rabidly anti-labor Milwau- 
kee Employers’ council, was enthu- 
siastically advocated by a number 
of non-Socialist delegates at a re- 
cent meeting of the Federated 
Trades council. 

Thurber Starts Fireworks 

Charles S. Thurber, president of 
the Building Trades council, started 
the fireworks off with a bang by 
reading an article in the September 
issue of the Employers’ council 
publication, published before the 

rimary, in which this anti-union 
organization endorses Mitten as its 
choice for sheriff. 

The article as read by Thurber 
in part is as follows: 

“The Socialist candidate has no 
monopoly on decency in this elec- 
tion. There are at least two Re- 
pubiican candidates and the Demo- 
cratic candidate who are his 
equals. And a Socialist sheriff is 
entirely useless when it comes to 
keeping the peace in a labor dis- 
turbance. Vote for Mitten at the 
primary, Sept. 18.” 

“Labor, organized as well as un- 
organized, should ask itself the 
question—what does the Employ- 
ers’ council mean when it says, ‘a 
Socialist sheriff is entirely useless 
when it comes to keeping the peace 
in a labor disturbance,’ and then 
urges support for Mitten?” Thur- 
ber said. 

“It can mean only one thing and 
that is that they know that Ben- 
son will not take orders from them 
and that he will give labor a fair 
deal while they must feel that 
Mitten will do what they ask of 
j him. 

“They are asking the people of 


hands of a man who can be de- 
pended upon to see it in the inter- 
ests of the open shop employers 
against the workers. 

Workers Must Act 

“This action of the Employers’ 
council should convince all work- 
ers that if they expect to get a 
fair shake they will have to get 
out and work for and elect Al 
Benson.” 

J. F. Friedrick of the Machin- 
ists’ union pointed out that even 
though the progressive Republican 
slate of state officers carried Mil- 
waukee, most of the Republican 
assembly and senatorial candidates 
from the county are reactionary. 
He stressed the importance of the 
state legislature to labor and urged 
support of the Socialist candidates 
in opposition to the reactionary 
candidates. 

The delegates showed these talks 
had gone home by asking for lists 
of candidates and for campaign 
cards and literature after the meet- 


Fyes carefally examined and glasses 
scientifically ee 
Office open 9 a. m. to 9 p. m. 
OPTOMETRISTS — OPTICIANS 
1690 Lexington Ave., cor 106th St. 
eng *© 18! St.—Formerly M. Singer 














When your 

‘doctor sends 

you to a truss 

maker for a 

truss bandage 
or stocking, go there and see what 
you can buy for your money. 


Then go to P. WOLF & CO.,Inc 


COMPARE GOODS AND PRICES 
1499 Third Ave. 70 Avenue A 
Bet. 84 & 85 Sts. Bet. 4 & 5 Sts. 


(1st floor) 
New York City New York City 





| Special 


Open Eves., 8 p.m, Open Eves., 9 p.m. 
SUNDAYS CLOSED 
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PARK PALACE 
\ 8-5 WEST 110TH STREET 
Elegant Ball Rooms for Balls, Wed- 
dings, Banquets and Meetings 
ROS: ‘ENB! NBERG & BERT Z, Props. 
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’ Strike Vote 
By Danville 
Mill Union 


1,000 Workers Decide 
on Walkout — Action 
Deferred by Concilia- 
tion Talk 


ANVILLE, V2.—-(FP)—By a 
majority of 95 per cent, the 
Danville local of the United Tex- 
tile Workers, the largest in the 
South, has voted to strike against 
the Riverside and Dan River mills, 
union officers have announced. The 
overwhelming majority of the 
4,000 members voted to fight to 
the finish against the company 
which has been seeking to sap 
their morale by discharging active 
unionists, importing scabs; and 
circulating yellow dog contracts. 
The local has deferred the walk- 
outs, however, in view of the ar- 
rival of a representative of the 
U. S. Bureau of Conciliation. 

This government effort to bring 
about a peaceful settlement is wel- 
come, declares the union, as it has 
consistently tried to get an adjust- 
ment without hostilities and was 
forced into a strike by the intran- 
sigent attitude of the company un- 
der President Fitzgerald. If the 
government conciliator comes up 
against the same stiff-necked atti- 
tude, local observers believe he can 
only issue a statements of the 
facts, which would bring public 
censure on the company and sym- 
pathy to the union. 

The company so far has refused 
to agree to stop circulating yellow 
dog contracts and firing unionists 
—methods which by threatening 
the livelihood of the workers would 





prevent them from having a union, ; 
which is their constitutional right. | 


Hence unless the company shows 
a sudden yielding a strike is inevit- 
able. 


The strike will be the most im- | 


portant battle for the United Tex- 
tile Workers in recent years. 
Whereas in Elizabethton, Ware 
Shoals, Marion, and other scenes 
of U. T. W. strikes last year the 
workers’ outbreaks were sponta- 
neous, and the union was called in 
afterwards, in Danville the union 
has been well established since 
February and has the sympathy 


‘of a large section of the popula- 


tion. “If you can not win there,” 
a representative of the Virginia 
Federation of Labor told the re- 
cent U. T. W. convention, “you 
might as well call off your organ- 
izing campaign south of the Mason 
and Dixon line. Defeat 


ville will set back unionism in all | 


trades in Virginia 10 to 15 years. 
Employers know this and are solid- 
ly. back of the company.’ 
Commenting on this statement, 
Vice President Francis J. Gorman | 
of the U. T. W. said the union was | 


ready to fight, but even if it lost, | 


the southern campaign would be} 
continued. “We have suffered set- | 
backs before,” he s2id, “bt 
has not kept us from carrying on.” 








The deepest depth of vulgarism is 
that of setting up money as the Ark 
of the Covenant.—Thomes Carlyle. 
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Workmen’s Circle 


The Largest Radical Working- 
Men’s Fraternal Order 
in Existence 


75,000 MEMBERS 
$5,000,000 ASSETS 


700 Branches All Over the United 
States and Canada 


Insurance from $100 to $3,000 


Bick benefit, 15 weeks per year, at $8, 
$18, $23 and $28 per week. Many 
branches pay additional benefit fr 
$3 to $5 per week. Consumption be 
fit $400 and $600 or nine months i 
our own sanatorium, located in the 
most beautiful region of the Catskill 
Mountains—besides the regular week- 
ly benefit. 


For information, apply to 
THE WORKMEN’S CIRCLE 
175 East Broadway, N. Y. City 
Telephone Orchard 6000 
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By UPTON SINCLAIR 


Socialist Party of America 
HIS BEST NOVEL, 
Sinclair Says. 

282 pages 
Paper 1.00 
2653 Washington Bivd. 





Chicago, Ill. 
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Sailors Go Foodless Days 
on End—Mobs Fight 
for Single Jobs—No 
Savings Stored Up 


By Hays Jones 

OOL blow the breezes, oh, 
C along the loading platforms 
and building entrances of South 
St., the “beach” of New York, and 
increasing numbers of sailors in 
“schooner rig” of dungaree pants 
and blue denim shirt are realiz- 
ing that summer is. over. Little 
complaint comes from them. They 
are used to hardships. But occa- 
sionally one mutters something 
about the nights being cooler than 
they were a few weeks ago. 

Men who have had nothing to 
eat for two and three days mass 
together in the shipping offices 
waiting for a job, waiting hope- 
fully for the crew of an incom- 
ing ship to pay off so there will 
be a job for one in a thousand of 


jobs are gone in the tie-up of an 
increasing number of 
daily. 

Time was when shipping mas- 
ters combed the streets for men. 
Now a scrambling mob struggles 
to the counter for every job that 
comes in. Jobs become more 
scarce with every incoming ship. 
Fewer men quit because of hard 
times. What jobs there were used 
to be scattered over the mass of 
the sailors, because men left a 
ship after one or two trips, giving 
the next fellow a chance. Now 


quire three or four men for re- 
placements out of a deck crew of 
50. The cargo boats with ten men 
on deck seldom require more than 
one or two replacements. 
of these are for. men sent_to the 
; hospital. 

A Week Ashore—Then Broke 

A sailor's wages are not very 
high. They allow of little saving. 





seaman, either on deck or “below 
—in the engine room—broke and 
locking for a job. The second 
week generally found him at sea 
again. Now there are men who| 
have been on the beach for from 
one to three months, still engaged 
in the mad scramble for the infre- 
quent job. 

The Church Institute for Sea- 

ment, built and supported by do- | 
nated funds and paying no taxes, 
charges 35c for a cot in a dor- 
mitory with half a hundred oth- 
ers. 








Waldman Spurns Secret 
Parley With Roosevelt 


| 
| = 





(Continued from Page One) 
;}should like to, for, the subject! 


}matter of our talks are questions | 
|of public interest.” 

After waiting twelve days for 
| a reply to his second letter, Mr. 
|Waldman made public his cor- 
respondence with the Governor, | 
| which follows: 

“STATE OF NEW YORK 
“EXECUTIVE CHAMBERS 
“ALBANY 

Oswego, New York, 
August 29, 1930. 
“Hon. Louis Waldman, 
| 277 Broadway, 
|New York City. 
“Dear Mr. Waldman: 

“I have received your letter of 
August 26 on my trip through the | 
{upper part of the State. You have | 
{doubtless read what I had to say! 
| abo out unemployment insurance, at | 
ithe Federation of Labor meeting | 
{in Buffalo. 

“Sometime next month it would 
'give me great pleasure if you 
j}would run up to Albany or to} 
| Hy de Park, in order that we might 
|talk about many of these immedi- | 
| ate sécial problems. I think we} 
| should make tlris wholly personal | 
land unofficial and avoid any pub-| 
licity. 

“Very sincerely yours, 
“FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT” 
Mr. .Waldman’s reply follows: 

“His Excellency, 

Gov. Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
Executive Chamber, 

| Albany, N. Y. 

“Dear Governor: 

“Please accept my thanks 
your kind invitation of August 
29th, asking me to meet you for 
the purpose of talking over many 
of the immediate 
unofficially and without publicity. 

“I regret my inability to accept 


for 














Philadelphia $2.00 
Baltimore 4.50 
Washington 5.359 
Atlantic City 3.00 
Boston 4.09 
Pittsburgh 9.50 








Nevin Bus Lines 


111 WEST 31STST. 


Telephone CHIckering 1600 


NEVEIN BUS LINES 


Cheap, Comfortable, Safe 


Additional Reduction for Round Trip Tickets 
Low Rates to All Parts of the United States 


Cleveland $12.50 
Detroit 15.50 
Chicago — 50 
St. Louis 22.50 
Kansas City 26.50 
Los Angeles 56.00 


NEW YORK CITY 








Crimping System Returns 
To The N. Y. Waterfront 








those waiting on South St., whose | 


vessels | 


a large passenger ship will re-| 


Most | 


A week ashore generally finds 4 | 


A private cell with a lock | 


social problems, | 


on the door, a locker with no lock, 
a chair and a bed costs 75c or $1 
a night. Very few of these are 
being rented nowadays. The dor- 
mitories are still filled with men 
just paid off a ship, or experts on 
the beach who cadge their funds 
from the “live ones.” 

Other sailors’ boarding houses, 
many of them stinking and rotten, 
rent rooms to seamen and furnish 
scant meals against the possibil- 
ties of a future job. These have 
no legal existence/ being directly 
forbidden by the LaFollette sea- 
men’s laws of 1915, but hard times 
have brought them forth. Most 
of their’ occupants are aliens, 
chiefly South Americans and 
Scandinavians—in different board- 
ing houses. The masters of 
these boarding houses are gen- 
erally tailors or shipping masters. 
| They interest themselves in get- 
ting their boarders the first jobs 
that come up. 

Men Fight for Jobs 

Although the seaman is not le- 
gally bound to pay for the serv- 
}ices advanced, they are forced to 
do so, either by intimidation or by 
rough tactics. A seaman who re- 





chances with the crimp. The 
whole crimping system is back 
again despite the laws. Men are 
being forced to pay for jobs, sec- 
retly of course, and men are often 
forced to pay a part of the wages 
for each voyage to the crimp. The 
| sailor who does not buy his cloth- 
ing from the crimp’s store soon 
finds himself driven from a ship. 
{The price charged for shoddy 
| goods in these stores is exorbi- 
tant but the seaman must buy or 
never get a job. 

These conditions apply largely 
among the private shipping com- 
panies. The U. S. Shipping Board 
office, handling the government 
ships, is less active than at any 
time in its existence. 
Office is the scene daily of a mad 
| crush of men trying to get a job. 
| Often whole days go by without a 
job being given out. 

The American Export Line 
maintains a private shipping of- 
fice. It requires a physical ex- 
| amination as, rigid as that on a 
| railroad for its $55 a month jobs. 
| Men who sail in their ships claim 
that three months on the diet 
served aboard would render any- 
one unable to pass the examina- 
tion. It is an undisputed fact 
that a very large proportion of 
| seamen suffer from belly troubles 
|induced by the deadly diet of the 
| sea. Starches are cheaper than 
food. 








[ike to, for, the subject matter of 

our talks are questions of public 
| interest. As you know, I shall 
| have occasion to present to the 
| public throughout the state, the 
| Socialist point of view on these im- 
mediate social problems, and could 
|not, in fairness, participate in a 
| Private conference, the effect of 
which would be to limit my dis- 
| cussion of those subjects as viola- 
| tive of personal confidence. 

“In my letter of August 26, 1 
| urged upon you the need for call- 
| ing a special session of the Legis- 
| ature to enact an emergency un- 
}employment relief program. I am 
| profoundly convinced that the en- 
|actment of such program is a ne- 
cessity. The outlook for the job- 
|less this Fall and coming Winter, 
is gloomy, indeed. Our state must 
| not leave them helpless. 

“Ten years ago when a crisis 


|; occurred in the housing situation | 


in New York, a special session of 
| the Legislature was called, in Aug- | 
just of that year to enact the Emer- | 

gency Rent Laws. Admittedly, an 
| economic crisis now exists, result- | 
jing in hundreds of thousands of un- | 
employed in our state. The time 
| has come when we must stop talk- | 
ing about it and seek action. 

“My request for a special ses-| 


sion of the Legislature to meet| 


| the emergency has received wide | 
| comment in the press. It seems 
|to me that whether you agree to} 
| call a special session of the Legis- 
| lature or not, to act immedi ately 


on the present unemployment cri- |} 
| Sis, should be definitely and pub-/| 


|licly known, as the entire matter 
is of grave public concern. 
“Respectfully yours, 
“LOUIS WALDMAN.” 


State Health eeueiins 
Proposed by Waldman 
A system of universal health in- 

Surance against sickness and in- 

, validity, to be undertaken by the 


| state, was urged by Mr. Waldman, ; 
jin an address before a delegate 


conference of the New York 
branches of the Workmen’s Circle, 
a labor fraternal society. Address- 
ing the delegates assembled in the 
People’s 7 East 15th Street, 
| Mr. Waidman declared that losses 
| through sickness and 
strikes workers hardest. He urged 
it as the duty of the state to set 


house, 


;up a system of insurance to aid 


them. The compensation law, he 
pointed out, covers only disability 
due to industrial accidents arising 
from employment. 
the Socialist candidate declared, 
elose to 22,000,000 persons are cov- 
ered by health insurance, while in 
England about 18,000;000 are simi- 
larly insured by the state. 
BUFFALO, 'N. 
ployment 





Y. (FP)--Em- 
in Buffalo reached 


its 


| lowest point for the year in Aug- 
just, according to the Chamber of |to serve on a general campaign 
In a group of repre- | committee. 


Commerce. 
sentative industries, which in full 
operation hire 60,000 workers, 
there were 47,665 at work in Aug- 
ust, 


~~ 


fuses to pay forever loses his} 


Its small | 


Conventzan of 
Typos Debates 
Shorter Week 


Resolution Instructing 


International to En- 
force 40-Hour Sche- 
dule Is Defeated 


OUSTON, Tex.—(FP)—Vir- 
tues of local autonomy over 
hard and fast international union 
rules prevailed in the settlement 
of leading issues at the Interna- 
tional Typographical Union con- 
vention meeting in Houston. While 
the convention was unanimous for 
the 5-day week and many juris- 
dictions even favor the 6-hour day, 
a resolution urging the interna- 
tional to force local unions to ac- 
cept. the maximum 40-hour week 
was defeated with only Seattle 
and New York voting adversely. 
The San Francisco delegation 
also backed the universal 5-day 
week proposal, in view of their 
own contract which calls for the 
shorter work week in 1933. They 
expressed the fear that progressive 
unions able to win the 5-day week 
would find themselves at a disad- 
vantage in competition with cities 
with the 6-day week. The official 
resolution ordered the executive 
council, in view of business depres- 
sion and labor displacement, to 
give assistance and encouragement 
to unions seeking to handle the 
unemployment problem through 
shortening working Hours. 

Efforts to bar apprentices, to 
close the membership list, to levy 
'a $5,000,000 defense fund, to em- 
power local unions to call strikes 
without international approval, to 
force foremen to pick printers by 
priority rather than preference 
were defeated. 

. Fight On Moving 

In an otherwise harmonious con- 
vention the most serious division 
occurred over the desire of Pres, 
Charles P. Howard and Sec. Wood- 
ruff Randolph to move interna- 
tional headquarters from Indian- 
apolis to some other city, prob- 
ably Washington. Injunctions ob- 
tained by the Indianapolis Mail- 
ers’ Union in a controvery over 
the mailing of the Typographical 
Journal and the critical attitude 
of the Indianapolis printers’ union 
toward the international in the 
mailers’ dispute were stressed by 
Howard and Randolph as main 
reasons for leaving the city. How- 
ard asserted that the I. T. U. faces 
the prospects of years of court 
litigation regarding the relations 
between the international union 
and the autonomous mailers’ divi- 
sion if headquarters are kept in 
Indianapolis, In the national cap- 
ital at any rate there would be 
no state courts to fear, Howard 
added. 

The Indianapolis Chamber of 
Commerce came in for sharp crit- 
icism during the debate because 
it urged a general 10 per cent. 
reduction in all wages. 

A resolution submitted by 15 
mailer delegates asking an open 
conference between the printers 
and mailers to settle the disputes 
received an amendment in con- 
vention placing withdrawal of ord 
mailers’ injunction against the 1.| 
|T. U, as a condition. Thereupon} 
|the mailers withdrew support! 





anyway. It is hoped that the in- 
coming administration of the mail- 
ers’ district will settle matters at! 
dispute with the international 
| union. 








Bar Non-Union Ads 


not follow the lead of the Ameri- 
can Federationist and other union 
| journals 
| ads. 
official monthly, declared that it 
| was impossible for a union paper 
|which boosted the union label to 
}advertise non-union firms. “Most 
of the advertising in newspapers 
;}and magazines is non-union,” he 
told delegates. “A union paper 


|Utah Labor Ignores 


Green Attack on 
- Job Insurance 


SALT LAKE CITY (FP)—An- 
other labor body joined the Can- 
adian branch of the A. F. of L., 
the New York Federation of Labor, 
the New York United Hebrew 
Trades and other organizations in 
ignoring Pres. Green's condemna- 
tion of unemployment insurance, 
when the Utah Fedération of La- 
bor went on record for the plan at 
its Salt Lake City convention. The 
Canadian, Utah and New York 
Hebrew Trades federations acted 
after Green's pronouncement at the 
Atlantic City meeting of the A. F. 
of L. executive council. 


4,000 Custom 
Dressmakers 
Go on Strike 
Union Fights ‘Discharge 
Right Demanded by 


Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation 








VER 4,000 workers in the la- 

dies’ custom-made garment 
industry have been called on strike 
by the Ladies Tailors and Custom 
Dressmakers Union after all ne- 
gotiations with the Couturiers 
Assn., organized Fifth Ave. em- 
ployers, failed. The courturiers 
insisted that they be allowed to 
discharge 20 per cent. of their 
workers once a year without union 
interference, In view of the sea- 
son the strike is not expected to 
last more than two weeks. 

Pres. Benjamin Schlesinger of 
the Intl. Ladies Garment Work- 
ers Union, with whom the dress- 
makers are affiliated, said the 
union would not even consider the 
bosses’ demand, because “Every 
member of this union is entitled 
to protection of his job by the 
union, and we'll protect him.” 

The manufacturers refused to 
agree to a $3 wage increase from 
$58 to $61. Definition of what 
constitutes a tailored garment for 
piece workers was debated by the 
couturiers. 

One of the main points in the 
proposed union contract is organi- 
zation of dressmakers. The unor- 
ganized girls are working 54 hours 
a week for $12 and $18. They work 
in stuffy backrooms of the expen- 
sive Fifth Ave. shops ans produce 
expensive clothes amid squalor 
and unsanitary conditions. Never- 
theless the girls are so unorgan- 
ized that the union gives out its 
membership as undetermined. 
There are about 600 members ot 
the union, the majority of whom 
are men. 

Of late the women organizers 
Sadie Reisch and Mary Hillyer re- 
port that the girls are becoming 
more interested in unionism be- 
cause of the public attention fixed 
on the southern textile workers 
and the successful strikes in New 
York arranged by the I. L. G. 





of their resolution, which passed} 


| 


in accepting non-union | 
Sec. Randolph, editor of the! 


W. Uz. 


——S— 


40,000 in Mich. 
Ask Vote on 
Job Insurance 


The Typographical Journal will | Initiative Petition Circu- 


lated to Put Proposi- 
tion on the Ballot— 


15,000 Names Needed 
a thou- 
sand signatures already have 
|been obtained to an initiative pe- 
tition to place an unemployment 
insurance law on the ballot in 


|is thus barred from nearly all ad-| Michigan. The campaign, which is 


| vertising,” 


|T. T. U. has 78,500 members and 
has gained three new charters dur- 
ing the year. In the past yéar 
$473,000 was paid in death bene- 
fits in 1,056 cases. Since 1912 the 
|mortuary fund has handled §$6,- 
275,000, and there is $3,000,000 in 
the fund now. The pension fund 
balance is $2,577,000 and $15,000.,- 
000 has been paid aged members 
since 1908. $300,000 was paid for 
maintenance of the printers’ home 


Officers’ reports reveal that the | 


ificials state, 


i 
| 


in Colorado, at a cost of $83 each: 


month for each resident, Against 
the big sums paid in fraternal 
benefits, only $70,000 was paid for 
strike relief last year. Average 
earnings of members increased 
$44.61 during the year. 

A proposal for direct primaries 


jin the election of officers was de- 


invalidity | 


In Germany, | 


feated. Frank Morrison, secre- 
tary of the A. F. of L., and mem- 
ber of the I. T. U., was urged as 
Successor to Sec. of Labor James 
J. Davis. 


Karlin Organizes 
Up State Campaigns 


(Continued from Page One) 
maintained by the L. I the 


Socialist Party and others. Quite 
a number of students from Syra- 
cuse University were present. 
At Utica about 40 members of 
the party and Workmen's Circle 


| being conducted by the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance League of Michi- 
gan, will be continued, league of- 
until the required 
150,000 names have been secured. 
The league is also putting the can- 
didates for the state legislature on 
record and is publishing a full 
slate of candidates who favor un- 
employment insurance. 

The proposed Michigan law pro- 
vides for an unemployment insur- 
ance fund to be created by con- 
tributions from employers and ad- 
ministered by the state. From the 
fund, workers involuntarily out of 
work will be paid 40% of their 


usual wages for a period of 12) 


weeks. Provision is made for re- 
funds to employers who keep their 


|men working the year round. 


The Unemployment Insurance 
League was organized at a small 
meeting in Oakland county four 
months ago. It now has branches 
in several of the industrial cities 
of Michigan and is carrying on a 
state-wide organization campaign. 
It is sponsoring a complete pro- 





Terrorism of 
PilsudskiRule 
Is Under Fire 


Socialist International 
Calls on World’s 
Workers to Oppose 
Polish Dictator 





URICH.—The Labor and So- 
Z. cialist International has pro- 
tested against Pilsudski’s Iatest 
outrages against Polish democracy 
in the following manifesto: 

“To the Workers of all Coun- 
tries! 

“Pilsudski’s plan for the crea- 
tion of a docile Pariiament by 
means of a general election was 
built up from the beginning on 
terror and corruption. The Gov- 
ernment has now made a stroke, 
the like of which has never been 
known in Parliamentary history. 
Members of the Sejm which has 
just been dissolved have been ar- 
rested with the undisguised inten- 
tion of depriving the oppgsition 
parties, both labor and peasant, of 
their leaders during the election 
campaign. 

“This wholesale arrest of men, 
whose parties undoubtedly repre- 
sent the majority of the people in 
Poland, shows’ through what 
shameless outrages Pilsudski’s mi- 
nority Government wishes to re- 
tain power. 

“Democracy in Poland is in the 
most serious danger! The Polish 
Republic, which has already been 
groaning for a long period under 
the domination of a _ military 
clique, threatens to be overcome 
by open Fascism! 

“But the Fascist outrages of the 
clique of colonels around Pilsudski 
are by no means simply an inter- 
nal affair of Poland; they are at 
the same time a real danger to 
European peace. The unlimited 
power of Polish militarism means 
the violation of the vital rights of 
the national minorities in Poland 
and a dangerous aggravation of 
the relations between Poland and 
the neighboring States. These 
frightful dangers can only be 
checked by Polish democracy, 
headed by Polish Socialism. 

“Workers of all Countries! Dem- 
onstrate éverywhere against the 
infamous actions of the Pilsudski 
Government! Demonstrate every- 
where against the menacing abso- 
lute rule of militarism in Poland! 
Condemn everywhere the violation 
of the liberties of the Polish elec- 
torate! The cause of democracy 
in Poland is the cause of the in- 
ternational working class, of world 
democracy, and of all who desire 
to preserve the peace of the world! 





gram of unemployment relief in-j 


cluding, 
ment insurance, 
limitation of the hours of labor 
abolition of child labor, federal aid 
to cities and s‘ates in caring for 
the jobless, and laws to prevent 
eviction of kers 
from their homes. 


unemployed wor 


The headquar- 


| ters of the league are at 628 Penob- 


were present and over 25 agreed | 


scot Building, Detroit. 





scribed as a beginning and prac-|to aid four persons in getting 
tically the same program of head-| work. He got a hundred appli- 
quacters, signs, banners, etc., were | cants, and drew names from a hat’ 
agretd to at the Utica conference. to decide who shoud get the jobm 


in addition to unemploy- | ie 
old age pensions,| 3:15- 


“The Bureau of the Labor and 
Socialist International.” 


lo. WEVL 


230.6—WEVD—New York City—1,300 KC 
SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 28 

11:00—Triangle Serenaders 

11:15—Tex Tyle Orchestra 

12:30—Dr. B. Luneprfefld, talk 

2:00—Jamaica Reed Orchestra 

2:30—Melody Lane 

3:00—Henry H. Layburn, “What Are We 
.” 




















Baritone 
Soprano 
tenor, 


to Do? 
3:15—Tom McGovern, 
3:30—Loretta Yates, 
3:45—Harry Butler, Lucille Wol! 
man, Pianist 
4:00—Rev. Cameron P. Hall, 
Cornerstone”’ 
4:15—Margaret Hall, 
Canant, Pianist 
4:30—Jewish Hour 
MONDAY, SEPTEMBER . ’ 
arry 


“Russia's 


Soprano, John W 


12:00—Woman to Women, Jane 
12:15—Studio Music 
12:45—Leonore Wilder, Songs 
1:00—Mrs. John Alden, ‘‘Sunshine"’ 
1:20—Isobel Stone, Singing Poet 
TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 30 
2:00—Florence Hubert, Soprano 
2:15—Margaret George, Poet 
2:30—Phil Colombrito, Songs 
2:45—Vera Muller, Soprano 
3:15—Sally Bickoff, song 
3:30—Tea Time Topics, 
Gossip’ 
3:45—Dan Roth, Baritone 
4:00—Children’s Hour 
4:15—Dorothy Uhll, Soprano 
4:30—Jacob Lavell, Violinist 
4: waa P, Gauberman, 
He n” 
5 ‘s—Winnit ired Harper 
Theatr 
8:00—Jacob Panken, “Campaign Issues” 
8:15—Navasky Entertainers 
8:30—The Two Catherines 
8:45—The Music Masters 


“Mrs. Fashion 


“Your Good 


Cooley, “The 


9:00—Dance Program 

9:15—Bill Butler, Hawai jan a itar 

9:30—James H. Cousi he People 
and Culture of India” 

9:45—Louis Polan in Sketch by Chekov 

10:00—The Serenaders, Musical Trio—Le- 


nore Wilder, Crooner 
10:30—WEVD Personalities 
10:45—-Ed Vieser's Forestilians 
11:15—RKO Organ Recital 

WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 1 
12:00—Iunch for Two 
1:00--Earl Davis, Guitar 
1:15—Elizabeth Husted, Soprano 
1:45—Ida Palmer, Women’s Peace Union 
2:00—Bess Levick, Soprano 
2:15—Cherles Hovey, Flute 
2:30—Lydia Sylva, Mezzo Soprano 


2:45—''The Cat's Claw,”’ a Playlet 


3:00—Florence Hymen, Sopreno 
Ni der 





| $de—ers ge Bedborough, 
ELYRIA, O.—The mayor an-| 
About $100 was sub-| nounced that he was in a position 





Out of Sorts? 


That’s Nature’s warning 


of delayed elimination of food wastes. 
Ex-Lax, the safe, delicious laxative, thor- 
oughly cleanses the system. Tastes like 
chocolate—works like Nature. 
x-Lax is the ideal family laxative, because it 
is a pure, delicious chocolate, combined with a 
harmless and tasteless laxative which is being 
prescribed by noted physicians. Ask for Ex-Lax 
by name and refuse imitations. 
* 
with 


Keep “regular” 


X-LAX 


The Chocolated Laxative 

















CULTURAL ACTIVITIES 














7 East 15th St. Larger Program Than Ever Alg. 3094 


Every Party Member Should Register for at Least One Course 


100 
Free Scholarships 


to members of the Socialist Party, Workmen's Circle, 
Trade Unions, Y. P. S. L., and Y¥. C, L. Courses 


MORRIS HILLQUIT } Among Other Courses: 
Problems of World Socialism HEYWOOD BROUN 
ALGERNON LEE 
, The Theatre and Life 
American System of Government DORION CAIRNS 
LOUIS STANLEY - a ae 
Survey of American Labor Movement Introduction te Philosophy 
ALAN PORTER DAVID BERENBERG 
Western Civilization 
BENJ. C. GRUENBERG 
What Is Science 
JOSEPH T. SHIPLEY 
Our Theatre Today 
E. L. TARTAK 
Aspects of Contemporary Literature 
KATHERINE 8S. DREIER 
Art in the 20th Century 
JOSEPH N. OSMAN 
Psycaology 


Modern State 
GEORGE 8S. MITCHELL 
Basic Economic Facts 
NATHAN FINE 
Research Technique 
ESTHER FRIEDMAN 
Case for Socialism 
WM. E. BOHN 
Social Conflicts in American Histery 
MARIUS HANSOME 
Foundations of Sociology 
and many other courses 


SPECIAL CLASSES IN ENGLISH from 
beginners to high school grade 


RESERVE YOUR MONDAY NIGHTS 


As usual, 


for the outstanding course of the year. 
Begins Oct. 20, 8.30 p. m. 
AMERICAN CIVILIZATION TODAY 


Cour 


lined b& 


PROF. CHARLES A. BEARD 
STUART CHASE--Oct. 20 
Machinery and Rationalization of Industry 


LEO WOLMAN—Oct,. 27 

Mass Production and Labor Unionism 
LOUIS WALDMAN--Nov. 2 

Eleciric Power and the Nation’s Life 





Other Speakers: Prof. John Dewey, Prof. Wesley James T. 
Shotwell, Lewis eerilinet Norman Thomas . Wm. P. 
Montague, Morris Hil , Prof. Harry F 
and many others. Preference in registration 

Call or write for further details, Very moderate fees 


CLASSES BEGIN OCTOLER 6. REGISTER NOW. 


RAND SCHOOL 























THE GRUB STREET CLUB 


meets every Monday night, 8:30, at the Green Witch Inn, 63 E. 
llth St., N. ¥. 75e, Dancing and 


refreshments gratis. 


Sept. 29th: Talk by Charles D. Isaacson on SOME SEXUAL ASPECTS OF 
MUSIC. Open discussion will follow. Poetry recital by Charles Divine, 
Elias Lieberman, Sherman Ripley and Florence Wadley. 


Admission (open to the public) 
Henry Harrison, chairman. 














DISCUSSION 











a Jarges Oneal! 
- Dow Her Peter Pan 
Orchestra 
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ATHEISM 
What It Is—What It Means TT del GROUP 
ent — learing yuse of Opinion, meets at 
. nly 10¢ Auditorium—150 West 85th St. 

Joseph Levis » ac- Tuesday, Sept. 30th, at 8:30 P. M, 
knowledged leader | DR. a Ran dabec y LATHROP 
of the Atheistic ned from India) 
movement, has 
prepared t h i § “MAHATMA GANDHI end the SOCIAL 


REVOLUTION in INDIA” 
(Weekly notices mailed on request 


) 












ul 
what tt means and 


‘ The Bronx Free Fellowship 
accomplish. Rev. John H AZURE MASONIC TEMPLE 
—— ao uk Olt Ph og 1591 Boston Rd. Near East 172nd Sé. 


Sunday Evening, Sept. 28, 1930 


lant in the extreme.” 






















once and secure a copy us 8 P. M.—Rev. Leon Rosser Land on 
and hands somely a 16 page bro- “The Larger Significance of Yom 
chure Por sal nd, and Workers noes.” 
Book Sh r eared a 9 - M.—Dr. Harry Hibschman on 
THE FREETH Arey” "RESS ASSN, “When Animals Were Criminals— 
Dept. ATI7 And Now.’ 
250 W. Situ York City Music Admission Pree 
Ae Just Out 
) BIG ISSUES OF 95 
The Woman’s Handbook ‘s HORACK’S MONTHLY 25e 
(In Yiddist : $ r the Common 
By Adella Kean Zametkin . Bunk-Expos- 
. a i Known Bunk- 


di 








Treats of penser food, ‘ 
g. sy et Send 25¢ to 
“many 
- Horack’s ‘Monthly, Box 204 
the woman Weissport, Pa. 
‘(Trial 3 Months 1 Dime) 


$2.25 


ask 
618 pages. 


plus postage 
0. D 





Pay mail man on delivery—C. 





Write to oe 














A. K. Zametkin, Jamaica, N. Y¥. 
— ;;LECTRICAL Appliances: toast- 
- - ers, irons, waffle irons, perco- 
“ TORCH lators, hotplates, ete., stand- 


Artist's Materials 
Manufacturer of dec- 
orative paper stencils 


ard makes at savings from 20 to 
30%. For catalogs call John 1427 








Peace — 


or write Servwell System, Ine., 35 


145 WEST 11th STREET | 
Near 7th Avenue } Maiden Lane, N. Y¥. C. 


Chelsea 3534 











UNION HEALTH CENTER 


LABOR’S HEALTH DEPARTMENT 

Dental Depaetment 

222 Fourth Avenue 
Algonquin 4183 

10 A. M.to7T P.M 


Medical Department 

131 E. 1ith Street 

Tel. Stuyvesant 7063 i 
New York City ! 


Te 


Open daily 











Mon 
4:45—Oiom Anderson, Baritone i 
§:00—Isaiah J. Domas Miscegenation 
Class, Race and National Con 


Laughton, Musical Saw 

American As- 
sociation for the Advancement of 
Atheism 

5:45—Navasky Entertainers 

6:06—Dinner Music Hour 

7:00—Weather Reports 

7.01—Dance Progrem 

7:15—James <_ Baritone 

7.30—National Titleists 


Raose Beet, Eee 












Workmen’s Furniture Fire Insurance 


Society, Inc. 
gr ISHED 1872 
Main Office —_ ; ? 
227 EAST 84th STREET . NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 
0 urance society for workin ople. Sixty 
on Be yy a 8, ihe United States wn Bs 56,000. 
faa s $900,000. Insurance in force $70,000,000 
No Profits or Dividends for peony oer 
assessment of 10c for each $100 imsurance covers all 
ed which is refundable in 
case of removal. 


Workingmen and worl »n, protect your homes in case of fire. Join 


the insurance society @f your own ‘class. 
No members at large admitted. Business transacted oaly through 
branches. 





A yaey 
expense 
A Gepentt of $1.00 for every $100 is requir 








For further information apply at 227 East Street 











elite cn oka. cok ee 
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on. At the Finnish capitol we 


ter. 


‘had to take out our valises for 


idecseielnadin . « 

By Harry W. Laidler 
FTER leaving England, the 
. League for Industrial Democ- 


Tracy group started for Russia via 
Helsingfors on the Finnish Ober- 


found all the visas awaiting the 
party with the exception of that 
for the group’s progressive minis- 
Some officials in Russia had 
recently decided to limit the num- 


DA 


Fleeting Impressions 
“The Russians 


THE NEW LEADER ~ 


of the Two Great Cities of New Russia; —. 
on Rations”; A Visit to a Factory : 





lunch generally began with cab- 
bage soup, followed by meat or 
fish, one or two vegetables and a 
compote. In Leningrad fhe meals 
were somewhat more varied, al- 
though fresh fruit and fresh veg- 
etables were extremely rare. It 
was dangerous to drink unboiled 





ber of ministers entering its bor- 
ders. Through the intercession of 
a British Labor M.P., however, the 
ban on this twelfth member of the 
party was raised a few days later 
and he joined the group—following 
an air flight—as we were leaving 


é f 

Before we started on the road 
to Russia, we saw the film por- 
traying the advance of Helsingfors 
a short time before, staged by the 
Finnish White Peasant Army for 
the purpose of ridding the Finnish | 
Parliament of Communist mem- 
bers. The political situation in 
Finland was tense and all were 
speculating regarding the final re- 
sults of the putsch. Finland was 
gaid to have little unemployment 
at the time of the visit, as indus- 
trial workers out of a job could 
weually be put to work in the for- 
ests. The paper industry there 
was extensive. The country was 
copying the United States in its 
attempt to prohibit intoxicants 
and, as in America, Finnish hotel 
keepers were loud in their whis- 
pers that liquor could easily be ob- | 
tained—at a price. 


Across the Border 


water and one had to be somewhat 


| careful of eating, without thor- 


ough cleaning, the fresh vegetables 
that were available. In Moscow 
the price of small green apples 
during our stay was 15 cents 
a-piece or more. 

Several years ago Leningrad 
was described as a city of the dead. 
After the revolution it lost much 
of its population. Today that pop- 
ulation is returning, although it is 
rumored that the Soviet govern- 
ment 1s aiming to build up smaller 
cities in the vicinity of Leningrad 
rather than to reconstruct the 
northern metropolis. The wide, 
straight streets and open spaces 
in this city of revolutionary strug- 
gles makes it a place of great pos- 
sibilities as far as its physical 
properties are concerned. At pres- 
ent, however, most of its buildings 
have a rather dilapidated appear- 
ance, while its roadways are 
greatly in need of repair, Consid- 
erable repairing is, it is true, being 
done, and men and women in vari- 
ous parts of the city were found 
on top of brick piles breaking 
bricks in a rather primitive fash- 
ion, digging up the |streets and 
adding layers of wooden blocks to 





The next morning, after a ride 
through many miles of farm owe 
wooded country,| we passed into} 
Russian territory. On the Finnish | 
side of the border was a small | 
white flag. On the Russia side, a | 
small red flag fluttered in the| 
breeze. At the border town we 
inspection. The Soviet officials 
gave particular attention to books 
and papers. One inspector took 
ten minutes in glancing over a his- 
tory of Russia to decide whether 
it was safe to permit the entrance 
of this book into the Soviet Repub- 
lic, My article of last year on 
“Vienna Socialists House their 
Workers” was thrown on a scrap 
heap without any ceremony, al- 
though we finally persuaded the 
Soviet official to return it. An- 
other article on MacDonald 
government was ‘banned. Books 
were carefully searched| also to 
discover whether they contained 
letters to foes of the Soviet gov- 
ernment. One woman not able to 
explain satisfactorily, how she 
needed twenty-five pair of stock- 
ings during her short stay in Rus- 
fia found herself separated from 
these possessions. 

The inspection ended, we con- 
tinued on our way to the former 
Russian capitol. The scene dif- 
fered not materially from that in 
numerous other European coun- 
tries. Here and there we found 
workers lying in the sun, while 
other men and women were at 
work in the fields, leisurely driving 
their primitive carts to the villages 
or selling goods at the state stores. 
The workers who were found loaf- 
ing, we were informed, were not 
necessarily soldiering on the job: 
they were merely the fifth of the 
working population enjoying their 
weekly holiday, For Russia had 
adopted| a five day week; every 
day was a holiday for a portion of 
the population. 

Many of the boys and men com- 
ing down to the train were closely 
shaven. Women, who were work- 
ing on the roads and at various 





the highways. 


The Russians on Rations 

Both here and in Moscow, there 
was @ drabness about the appear- 
ance of the city. Few colors ap- 
peared in the clothing either of 
men or women, and the lack of 
contrasts in clothing was most 
striking. The worker usually wore 
a black, blue or brown blouse, 
tight at the neck, dark trousers, 
pulled together with a belt, a cap, 
if any headgear, and |indifferent 
shoes. Once in a while at night 
he wore a white blouse adorned 
with needle work for which the 
Russians have in the past been 
justly famed. Albert Rhys Will- 
iams, who was in Moscow this 
summer, stated that the reappear- 
ance of some color on garments 
was one of the things he had most 
noted on his present visit but to 
one who had not been in Russia 
before, colors seemed few and far 
between. In Leningrad the dress 
of foreigners—particularly women 
travelers—was most conspicuous 
against the background of the 


Russian populace, and attracted 
wide attention. Most of the atten- 
| tion| given to our group in the 
|crowded cars was decidedly 
friendly, especially when the work- 
ers found that we were from 
America and questions came thick 
and fast, For America seemed to 
fascinate them. It was the one 
country whose mechanized produc- 
tion they were anxious to emulate. 
Wherever we went, we saw long 
lines of workers and housewives 
before state or cooperative stores 
with their ration cards, waiting 
for a chance to be served. The 
workers here are still on rations, 
the industrial workers being en- 
titled to about two pounds of black 
bread a day and the “employees” 
or clerical workers, to one pound. 
They can secure a certain quantity 
of meat, potatoes, clothing, etc., 
with their cards. The quantity of 
food is generally large enough to 
satifly their needs, although the 
variety is decidedly limited. The 
workers can buy other food and 
clothing products from private 
stores in addition to that allowed 
on their ration cards, but usually 
the prices charged by the private 
venders are beyond the reach of 
the workers. While we were in 
Russia, a pound of butter sold at 
from $1.50 to $2.50 . One of the 
Russian guides had paid $27.50 for 
a pair of women’s shoes which, she 
insisted, were not of very good 
quality. The tariff on many im- 
ports was prohibitive. 
Sight-Seeing in Russia 
The Soviet government a few 
years ago organized a government 
travel bureau, the Intourist Agen- 
cy. The’ Intourist has practically 
a monopoly of tourist travel. A 
guide for our party was supplied 
by it. Our guides in Leningrad 
and Moscow were able and sincere. 
They were not members| of the 
Communist Party, but they were 
ardently for the Soviet govern- 
ment and were defenders of its 
policies in every way. Before they 
are appointed guides, they undergo 
a course of training and must show 
their sympathy with the Stalin 
regime, A number of Russians 
who, from the standpoint of gen- 
eral intelligence and knowledge of 
English, would make _ excellent 
guides, are not employed because 
their point of view is suspected. 
No effort is made to prevent 
foreigners from going around un- 
attended, or attended by people of 
their own choosing, but, as most 





foreigners do not speak Russian, 
they need guides, and the only or- 


ganized service is that controlled 
by the Soviets. Few can get into 
Soviet institutions without a per- 
mit and, of course, a permit is 
more readily granted if the appli- 
cant is to be conducted by the 
right agency, Naturally the In- 
tourist] Agency was anxious to 
show visitors the institutions of 
which the Soviets were most proud, 
while other institutions—prisons 
for political prisoners, for in- 
stance—-were not on the preferred 
list. 

In Leningrad and envifons we 
saw the usual: things seen by the 
general run of sightseers, including 
the former palaces of the Czars— 
perhaps the most magnificent in 
all Europe—the Winter Palace, 
the Fortress of Peter and Paul 
where so many of the older revo- 
lutionists, including Kropotkin, 
were imprisoned, the Smolney In- 
stitute where Lenin directed the 
Bolsheviks before the November 
revolution, the modern art gallery, 
the Hermitage and some of the 
great cathedrals. In all of these 
institutions fiery young commun- 
ists were leading around groups of 
workers and peasants and losing 
no opportunity to drive home to 
them the lessons of the revolution 
from the Bolshevik angle. 


A Russian Factory 

We visited one factory, a textile 
factory. The building was put up 
some 40 years ago. Its construc- 
tion was thus not of the latest 
type, The machinery did not seem 
to be protected so well as in the 
best factories of the States; the 
ventilation was not particularly 
modern, and there was considerable 
lint in the air. The workers were 
on two shifts, one from 7 A. M. to 
2:30 P. M. and the other from 3:30 
to 10 P. M. They were working 
on piece work and were getting 
anywhere from about 50 to 125 
roubles a month, we were told, or, 
in American dollars, between $25 
and $60, an average of perhaps 
between $35 and $40 a month (or 
between $8 and $10 a week.) 

The political director received 
perhaps 250 roubles a month 
($125), while the chief engireer 
was paid four or five hundred 
roubles. Members of the Commun- 
ist Party cannot earn more than 
300| roubles a month, although 
they might secure a supplemen- 
tary income from their writings. 
Boys 16 years of age worked some 
four hours at the factory, the man- 
ager of one of the departments 
declared, and studied four hours at 








a@ special school attached to the 


factory. The technical manager 
was appointed by the textile in- 
dustry, while a so-called political 
director represented the Commun- 
ist Party. The workers in the fac- 
tory likewise had a representative 
who conferred with the technician 
in reference to questions. of dis- 
charge, of safety, etc. The trade 
unions conducted an educational 
work and helped in securing in- 
creased productivity in the factory. 

Attached to the factory were 
nurseries, where employed mothers 
took their children. We visited 
one nursery where infants between 
2 months and 8 years of age were 
cared for, When they were taken 
to the nursery at, say 6:30 
o'clock, physicians would give 
them a physical examination. They 
then received a bath, clean clothes, 
and, at 8 o’clock, milk and a bun 
for breakfast, while mothers who 
were feeding their babies would be 
given time off to visit them. Ex- 
ercise, a dinner, a rest period and 
more exercise followed. During 
fine days the children were out- 
side in the sunlight, playing on 
sand piles or with toys until their 
mothers came for them. Those we 
saw seemed a sturdy and happy 
lot. There were other nurseries 
for those above three years of age. 
A small charge of $4 a month was 
made for this service, which 
amount covered only a part of the 
overhead. While attending to the 
baby, the nurses also took occa- 
sion to instruct the mothers re- 
garding the proper| care of the 
child, 

In case of unemployment, the 
worker secured a_ contribution 
from the government and, if ill, 
he continued to obtain his wages 
in whole or in part. 


Home _ Life in Russia 

The same day we visited the 
factory, we went to some of the 
new houses built by the city in 
Leningrad. The government was 
charging sixteen roubles, or $8 a 
month for two rooms, a kitchen 
and a lavatory. One room was 
occupied by a policeman newly on 
the force, and his wife and child 
and another by a family with sev- 
eral children. The policeman was 
receiving $35 a month and his eyes 
opened wide when he heard of the 
salaries of the New York police. 
The head of the police force in the 
district, he declared, secured some 
$100 a month. The rooms in the 
municipal houses were light, were 
supplied with electricity, but no 
gas. The courts between the 
houses were wide, Across the 


unique nature in Leningrad was 


street, near an old house, cele- 
the Factory Kitchen, owned by the 


brated as a home of Lenin before 
the revolation, I went into one of |government and located on Karl 
the older tenements of the work-|Marx Street, Here some 18,000 
ers. Here I spoke with one work~}meals were prepared daily, of 
er’s family of five who lived in|which about 10,000 were sent out 
one room and used a kitchen to-/in containers to Leningrad fac- 
gether with several other families |tories and restaurants and about 
each of whom occupied adjoining | 8,000 were eaten in the large din- 
rooms. There were lavatories on /ing rooms on the premises. An in- 
the same floor, but not in |the|creasing number of workers’ fam- 
apartment and of a very inferior | ilies in which the mother went to 
character. The father was work-|work were utilizing the kitchen 
ing in a tractor factory. His pay|factory for the chief meal of the 
had been recently raised from $55/| day, instead of preparing the meal 
to $80 a month and the family was |individually in their own homes. 
hoping to move into one of the/A separate room for children was 
newer municipal houses when the | about to be opened when we were 
supply permitted. The rent of the|there. A meal of soup, cutlets, one 
one room with kitchen privileges|or two vegetables, stewed fruit 
in this slum tenement was between soup} could be secured here by 
six and seven roubles a month. workers for about a half rouble 
The institutions which the Rus-| (25 cents). 
sians showed in Leningrad with; Another institution of social 
the greatest pride were the/jsignificance to which the group 
Houses of Rest for the workers.|was taken in the former capitol 
They are usually former homes of|}was the House of Culture, a cen- 
the aristocracy or of the bour-|ter of educational activity. Here 
geoisie and some of them were of | there were three halls for concerts, 
a very luxurious character, The/jlectures, moving pictures, mass 
statues and paintings and various | meetings, plays, etc., accommodat- 
adornments were preserved and /ing 8,000 people; a library of many 
often furniture brought in from/thousand economic books, rooms 
other homes of the old aristocrats. |for classes on social and cultural 
Paintings, busts and statues of | questions and exhibits of the Five 
Lenin and Marx and Stalin—but|Year Plan and other plans and 
chiefly of Lenin—were everywhere | achievements of the Soviet govern- 
in evidence and in the rooms and/ment, Adjoining the House of 
in the halls and great red stream-|Culture was a park developed by 
ers were stretched across the walls|the younger workers for recrea- 
with| quotations from Lenin re-/tional purposes. 
garding the need for solidarity} A final institution to which at- 
with the peasants, the need for/| tention was called during our stay 
culture and learning for the work- | was a sanitorium for children near 
ers, the danger of religion to social |-the former palace of the Czar to 
progress, etc. There were also/which children between the ages 
frequent exhibits depicting the/of three and eight were taken to 
physiology of the human body, and/recuperate and given 4 possible 
containing warnings against over-|care for a six weeks’ period. The 
drinking and over-indulgence of/|things most impressive to me at 
many kinds. There was likewise |this sanitorium was the devotion 
the library containing pamphlets /|shown by the head physician and 
and newspapers| and magazines; | his assistants to his little charges; 
the dormitories and the spacious/|the utter cleanliness of the insti- 
dining halls. tution and the manner in which 
In those Houses of Rest work-|the children were learning almost 
ers from the various industries |from the cradle to worship at the 
around: Leningrad gvere sent on/|shrine of Lenin. In one room 
two weeks’ vacations. Here they | would appear a rather benign pic- 
exercised, played games, listened |ture of Lenin as a man; in an- 
to lectures, prepared “wall news-/otner, a portrait of Lenin as a 
papers” in competition with their | child, with the inscription “Learn 
fellows and discussed. Our guides|as Lenin learned,” and in others 
emphasized the fact that, whereas |mottoes from Lenin regarding edu- 
in the old days, these |spacious |cation, solidarity and the revolu- 
homes and gardens gave enjoyment |tion. The religion of Lenin is rap- 
to a single family, at present they |idly catching on over one-sixth of 
accommodated scores of workers. |the world’s surface. 


A Factory Kitchen The children of the workers 


* were here treated free; those of 
Another institution of a rather|i4. professional classes, on the 


other hand, had to pay some 75 











By Andrew J. Steiger 


yYARE is the person |who can 
R combine his work and play in 
pleasurable proportions: rarer still 
is the chance to mingle labor and 
enjoyment. In our industrial life 
today there are men who work 
and are so regimented by the ma- 
chines they operate and produce 
by that while they labor they de- 
spair; there are other men who 
do not work and are so corrupted 
by parasitic living on the goods of 
others that while they rest they 
rot; there are still others, a most 
pathetic group, who would work 


® 





N TOUR FOR SOCIALISM 


7 noon the next day and were met 


Socialist Students Visit Finger Lakes District; 


Impressions of Tendencies and Men 





their vacations. 

Seeking not merely to enhance 
the prestige of a Party now reck- 
oned with among the political 
forces of the country, my com- 
ments will commend the: Socialist 
Party for employing students in 
the present campaign for governor 
of New York State in such work 
as enabled them to combine fun, 
freedom and serious business. The» 
writer and two others, students, 
Miss Katherine Bennett and Myles 


but do not and are so enervated| Horton, spent two weeks in can- 
by enforced idleness that while | vassing, counselling, camping and 
they are at leisure they enjoy not | 


street speaking for the cause of 








other tasks the same as men, wore 
variogated scarfs for hats and 
many were barefooted. Here and 
there were the Sovict soldiers with 
their red stars on their caps. 


In Leningrad 


Editor, The New Leader: 





We arrived in Leningrad an 
hour or go late and were met by 
Ruth Pickering, representative of 
the Open Road. We discovered 
fhat meal hours for travelers in 
Russia were far more flexible than 
in other countries—breakfast from 
9 to 10:30, lunch anywhere from 
2 to 7 P. M., and supper from 7 to 
midnight. 

We rumbled along through the 
wide spaces of Leningrad in a bus 
to our hotel—the Angle Terre, and 
had lunch in the restaurant of the 
House of the Soviet, opposite St. 
Isaac’s Cathedral, now used for 
museum and sight secing pur- 
poses. There is one first class 
hotel in Leningrad—the Europa— 
where service conforms with gen- 
eral European standards, although 


Your analysis of C. P. L. A. pol- 
icies in the September 20th issue 
of the New Leader comes to my 
jattention just after I have sent in 
|my contributions to a couple of 
| the Socialist Party campaign funds 
jand acceded to a request from 
|Comrade Marx Lewis to make 
|some speeches in the present cam- 
| paign. 

You will recall that at the C. P. 
|L. A. conference at Brookwood 
over the Labor Day week-end at 
|the same session at which “two 
}ex-Communists” to whose address- 
}es you give great emphasis in 
| your article “had the floor twice,” 
|I stated that I would do all in my 





The C. BP. L. A. And The Socialists 





thorough-going program of Social- 
ist reconstruction. It goes on to 
say that “the logical thing would 
be for the Socialist Party to ful- 
fill here the role which the Inde- 
pendent Labor Party has played in 
Great Britain,” that “in certain in- 
stances it is playing that part 
now” and that “there are many 
ardent and active young spirits in 
the Socialist Party who are work- 
ing to that end.” Then I suggest, 
modestly enough it would seem, 
that there may be certain grounds 
for doubt as to whether the Social- 


jist Party will play such a role, 
| which ought to have the considera- 


tion of its members and friends. 
And then follows the sentence 
on the basis of which you accuse 


| power to promote the campaign of | me at length of advising ‘“‘careless- 


|Socialist Party candidates 


this | ness,” 
| fall, and you are of course well | search, 
prices for isolated meals are ex- | aware of the fact that among C. P. | planning,” 
ceedingly high. Leningrad is build- | L. A. members are a large number |tence: “The Socialist Party is not|cent Corset Factory was run by} 


abandonment of “‘careful re- 
intelligent survey and 
etc, This is the sen- 


ing other hotels, we were told, to|of very active, militant and loyal|a new and young movement free 


accommodate the increasing num- 


ber of visitors. At present the |do not feel that we want to enter|to launch forth with the energy, 
}into a discussion of matters which | the 


second class hotels—including all 
except the Europa—are old, stuffy, 
poorly equipped and not overclean 


| young Socialists. Accordingly, we 


prove controversial in the 
of an election campaign, In 


| might 
| midst 


;from past ties and traditions, able 


courage and, perhaps, the 
| carelessness of a newcomer on the 
political scene.” I leave it to your 


and give an air of being distinctly | justice, however, we feel that you lreaders to judge to what extent 


“run down,” although some of the | Will want to publish immediately | that sentence advises carelessness 


rooms—occupied before the revo- 


| this brief letter so that your read- 


jas to research, planning, formula- 


lution by Russia’s elite—are un-|¢rs may not be misled by compiete | tion of policy, etc. 


usually spacious. 
The restaurant where we ate 


Was, crowded with workers and | 


little attempt was made to give 
proper ventilation. The freest 
thing is Russia is air—but Rus- 


|Silence on our part into the notion 
jthat we accept in toto your ver- 
sion of C. P. L. A. activities and 
policies, 

| Since, furthermore, you quote at 


| . 
}some length from an article of 


Some time after the election 
| campaign we shall hope to have 
the opportunity to set before New 
| Leader readers our version of C., 
|P. L. A. policies and activities. 

| Yours for militant promotion of 


sians have not as yet learned the | mine in the June issue of Labor progressive laborism and Social- 


value of this necessity and in this 
restaurant the windows were tight- 


ly closed and the smells in the | would have thrown an entirely dif- | 


| Age and yet omit portions of that 
jarticle the inclusion of which 


|ism by the young, middle aged and 
aged. 


A. J. Muste. 


air—the days were hot—did little | ferent light on the whole matter,|Chairman, Conference For Pro- 


to increase the appetite. The meals 
usually lacked variety, but the por- 
“tic were ample. Our Moscow 
and breakfasts a few days 
usually consisted jof black 
’@. eggs, cheese and, at 






sts Sioa 


may at this time call attention to 
those omissions? 
the article from which you quote 
begins with 


formed there Ynust be a militant 







The section of 


committed to a 





gressive Labor Action 





We shall also be glad to con- 


statement that with- | sider these questions further after |employ a minority of the avaiiable 
in any labor party which may be | the campaign as we believe that| workmen and still produce more 












jit will be ‘of benefit to 
cerned,—Ed@itor, 2 
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1 con- 


Socialism in the campaign to elect 
a Governor of the State of New 
York. At the same time we trav- 
elled along the concrete highways 
that skirt the rocky shores of the 
Finger Lakes, nestling like 
cracked and rounded mirrors be- 
tween abutting hillsides now clad 
with forest trees and vine-yards, 
the one, green and gold in Autumn 
colors, the other limpid with clus- 
ters of luscious grapes. It was 
glorious to go so jauntily from 
city to city beside lakes whose cool 
and lucid waters attracted visitors 
and week-enders from all the sur- 
rounding country. At times we 
would pause for breath up in some 
cavernous mountain glen and 
watching a pulsing water-fall, we 
thought of the delights in natural 
beauty denied those who labored 
in sweating shop, pounding factory 
or stuffy office. But the work of 
canvassing took us down into the| 
cities which thrive in the heart of | 
New York State, 





One Industry Towns 


Two facts occurred with suf- 
ficient frequency| to impress us 
with their social significance. The 
one had to do with the industrial 
life of the cities. Excepting 
Naples, a town of unpruned grape- 
vines and deserted wine-cellars, 
reminiscent of pre-prohibition hi- 
larity, we found most every town 
;}was supported by some basic in- 
|dustry. In Rome the Steel and 
Wire Co. maintained its non- 
union factory and segregated to 
its poorest section the immigrant 
jemployees; in Cortland the Cres- 





women who pushed 
cloth under sewing needles and 
kept time on time clocks; in 
Corning the town boasted of its 
glass works famous for many} 
miles; in Auburn, a town notorious | 
for the prison riots of last Fall, it 


| under-paid 





was still remembered that some 
years ago, striking employees of 
the Columbian Rope Co. threatened | 
the owner with death and he was | 
so frightened that a few months | 
|later he did die. 

| Enumerating the obvious is 
rather superficial unless you be 
;}more certainly impressed by the 
}Simple truth made apparent to us. 
|In all the communities visited 
there is a serious problem of find- 
| ing employment to keep a majority 
|of the population busy a majority 
}of the time. Employers assume 
this to be desirable, yet the ma- 
jority of the time they can only 











j than enough gocds to meet the 
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even the Oneida Community Plate 
Co., a silverware factory, run by 
people nurturedin a Utopian- 
socialistic tradition, have had to 
not only reduce their working 
force from one-quarter to one-half 
but have also cut down the work- 
ing day from six per week to three 
and four and five per week. Vari- 
ous causes contribute to this con- 
dition, The introduction of new 
machinery has resulted in some 
places displacing three men by one 
man. The migration from rural 
to urban centers has been so heavy 
that in the counties surrounding 
Utica there are three thousand 
farms vacated in the five years 
past. The stock market break and 
the general depression has reduced 
the consumptive capacity of most 
people. While the causes are found 
to appear on the surface of the 
local situations, for remedies we 
sought in vain among the local 
bosses and petty tyrants who ruled 
there. No measures adequate to 
deal with so general a fact as un- 
employment can be significant ex- 
cept they be nation-wide and in- 
ternational in scope. The remedies 
advocated by the Socialist platform 
appeal to one on the instant, There 
is a need for accurate facts about 
the number of men out of work; 
we need to introduce a shorter 
work-day and employ more men; 
we must develop a social conscience 
that looks upon unemployment as 
a social and not an individual prob- 
lem, a conscience sensitive enough 
to] provide social insurance for 
workers unable to extricate them- 
selves from the clutches of a social 
improvidence beyond their individ- 
ual control. 


Signs of a New Party 


The second line of facts which 
presented themselves pointed to 
the political complexion of the dis- 
trict we were traveling through. 
As a source of information news- 
paper editors are unexcelled, this 
is especially true when the man is 
editing a struggling Democratic 
weekly in a stronghold of Repub- 
licanism. One such person gave 
out that there were no particular 
local issues stressed by his paper; 
on state issues he followed closely 
the policies of the Democratic con- 
vention which met separately from 
the Republican. He then asked, 
what cowki be done. He could not 
see that the handful of Socialists 
counted at all. In another com- 
munity of thirty thousand, the 
editor of the only paper, a non- 


partisan news agency, spoke un-' 


guardedly of his affiliations with 
the Republican leaders whe con- 


tagpizr-ape thousand 








roubles a month, 
We Visit Moscow 


We left Leningrad Thursday 
night, arriving in |Moscow near 





by Rosa Laddon Hanna, the Open 
Road's representative and the first 
executive secretary of the I. S. S, 
The compartments in the train 
were comfortable, except that the 
rather modern water tanks in the 
individual compartments lacked 
the necessary water. Nor do the 


votes; he pointed to his brother 
working in the same office and said 
he had been appointed by Gover- 
nor Roosevelt to the county chair- 
manship of the Demogoratic Party 
with an enrollment of seven thou- 
sand voters. The Socialists num- 
bered less than a hundred, yet he 
admitted the fact that a minority 
in power could not deny the right 
of criticism to a minority out of 
power. The Socialists were neces- 
sary but ineffective, 

In the political situation as in 
the industrial situation the surface 
of things is deceiving, there is ap- 
parently an unusual handicap in 
favor of the Republicans, yet un- 
derneath can be found seething 
elements whose force may over- 
throw the uneven balance. In one 
town where the Democrats and 
Republicans were of about equal 
strength, a consistent and un- 
scrupulous attempt was made to 
capture the Socialist nominations 
with a resultant victory for the 
Party which secured the favorable 
endorsement. The Socialists count 
here as friction points between 
(Continued on Page Five) 


about retaining separate compart- 
ments for men and women as do 
those in other countries. The 
Communist porter on the train 
here refused all tips although the 
party did not find the same revo- 
lutionary spirit in all other cases. 

A thousand golden domes were 
glittering in the sunlight as we en- 
tered Moscow. Moscow seemed 
more alive, more up-and-coming, 
more the center of life than Len- 
ingrad. It had a few more taxis, 
although these were scarce as 
compared with other European | 
cities. There were here as in Len- | 
ingrad many representatives of the 
last school of individualists in 
Russia—the drosRy drivers, 
ting on their shaky old droskies, | 
bewhiskered, unkempt and 
clothed, they were alert to size up| 





Russians show the same strictness | the ranks. 


MOSCOW UNDER THE SOVIEIS. 
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the approaching applicant for a 
ride and to demand all that the 
traffic would bear. .And their de- 
mands for a sleepy ride to the 
hotel were usually far higher than 
those of New York’s taxis. The 
| trollies were overcrowded and the 
| walks usually from trollies to your 
destination considerable. 

Here as in Leningrad there are 
many fascinatfng sights to see 
outside of those of a strictly polit- 
ical and economic nature—old pale 
aces and churches, art galleries, 
the Kremlin, Tolstoi’s home and 





some delightful concerts and 
dances and we took in these 
sights. iz 


Factories then open to the pub- 
lic were scarce around Moscow, 
and the group missed seeing a 
brand new factory for the produc- 
tion of machinery said to be most 
modern in its equipment. 

We were unable to learn any- 
thing about the present situation 
regarding political prisoners. Our 
guides, the correspondents and 
writers whom we met declared 
that any estimate of the number 
of “politicals’ would be mere 
guesses. No available statistics 
were made public as far as I was 
able to learn. Less was heard 
about the older politicals—the 
Social Revolutionists, the Menshe- 
viks, etc—more about the more 
recent politicals—the Troskyites, 
the Bolsheviks of the right, the 
farmers who had resisted college 
tivization, ete, 


A Moscow Prison 


We were taken at our request 
to a prison in Moscow for crimes 
ranging from |embezzling funds 
from the Soviet government to 
murder. In this particular prison, 
while there were guards, the dis- 
cipline seemed much less severe 
than in the average prison in 
America, The inmates were work- 
ing at various trades and were 
paid regular wages. There were 
two shifts, the first from 7 to 8, 
the second to 11 |P. M. After 
three o’clock we were informed 
that the first-shift prisoners could 
learn trades, spend their time in 
reading, in attending clubs, etc. 
They had loud speakers in the 
rooms and seemed able to leave 
the room during the day as the 
spirit moved. Many of them were 
allowed leave of absences and dur- 
jing the summer some of them went © 
ito the] country to work on the 
farm, The aim seemed to be to 
adjust the inmates while in prison 
to normal life rather than revenge 
and to restore them to the rights 
of citizenship following their pris- 
jon terms. Many of the guards 
| were former prisoners. 

Of greater interest to students 
of penology was the Rehabilitation 
Colony outside of Moscow, con- 
taining about a thousand former 
street waifs whose desperate situa- 
tion during the days after the rev- 
olution, received world wide pub- 
licity. Those in the colony had 
been convicted of crimes of greater 
}or less degree and, before enter- 
jing the colony, had been passed 
jupon by a committee of inmates. 
| They were self governed—the mot- 
to of the colony being self-activity 
and industry—and only a few of 
| those in charge came from outside 
They were engaged in 
manufacturing skates, sweaters, 
tennis rackets and other sport 
goods and had associated with 
them in these trades some 1,300 
others coming from surrounding 
villages. No guards tried to keep 
them in the colonies. Most of 
them, however, preferred the com- 
munistic life here to the outside 
world and stayed from year |to 
year. Most of them ranged from 
17 to 24 years, They paid some 
$17 a month for their “keep.” 
Their wage was, it was stated, 
around $1.50 a day. Those desir- 
ing to get married had to submit 
their case to the colony and per- 
mission was given if they were 








Sit- | capable of supporting a family and 


if their fellows felt that they 


ill- | would not return! to a criminal 


life. 
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vaudeville actor goes up behind his partner 
and taps him on the shoulder. 

“You're a crook,” says he, “you're wanted in 
Washington.” 

“What do they wart another crook in Washington 
for?” is the response that invariably elicits cynical 
chuckles from the audience. 

‘ r * * «# 

And wheh you think it over, this is the tragedy 

of the thing—the cynical attitude of the man on 
the street towards political corruption. 
“ Indeed corruption has come to be so accepted a 
by-product of the political machines of both old 
parties that an honest man in public life is as rare 
as a February thunderstorm. 

“By-product” is not the word. The blunt fact is 
that corruption is the end-product of the political 
machine. When Oscar Ameringer said, “The fine 
art of politics consists of extracting campaign con- 
tributions from the rich and votes from the poor on 
the ground that you are going to protect one from 
the other,” he made a keen summation of the 
causes for corruption in public life. One need not 
be a Marxist with rigid insistence upon economic 
determination to realize that it is what the frank- 
spoken Wobblies used to call, “the belly urge” which 
is the dominating motive of the parasitic horde of 
placemen and favor-seekers and dealers who have 
steadily dragged politics in America into its present 
disrepute. 

* 2 ¢ 

It is a caustic commentary on the low estate of 
public service that newspapers the country over 
should express surprise that men of the high stand- 
ing of Louis Waldman, Norman Thomas, Jacob 
Panken and Heywood Broun should even consider 
running for office. When Roy Howard, editor of 
the Scripps-Howard papers said in connection with 
Broun’s nomination for Congress, “It has been our 
boast that in more than half a century of our ex- 
istence few Scripps-Howard editors have gone to 
jail and no Scripps-Howard editor or important 
contributor has gone to Congress,” he was but 
echoing the almost universal contempt for politi- 
cians which is held by most intelligent citizens. 

Now, unlike well-meaning liberals who naively 
assume that corruption in politics can be ended by 
the “good man” technique (which in the long run 
consists of substituting one group of rascals for 
another), Socialists waste little time in lamenta- 
tions over political corruption. For their concern is 
not merely with “good government” by which is 
usually meant fair-to-middling honest administra- 
tion of public funds, but with a political, social and 
economic reconstruction which shall bring with it 
a new conception of the function of the state, a new 
point of view on the part of the individual citizen 
towards his other relations to the state. In short, a 
revolution in the public mind and conscience far 
more significant and far-reaching than any fan- 
tastic matter of barricades and street fighting. 

With such a philosophy Socialists conduct their 
warfare against corruption not as a one-time snip- 
ing of certain individual sinners, not as an over- 
night social-evangelical revival, but as part of a 
far-flung and continuous onslaught upon a system 
which has its very roots and draws its sinister 
strengih from bribery, fraud and the debauching 
of public office. 

~~ . * 

If at the present time it is corruption in New 
York City and under the shadow of the new Tam- 
many Hall which attracts nation-wide attention, it 
is not to be assumed that New York under Walker 
is in anv degree freer of corruption than a number 
of up-state cities where Republicans are in com- 
plete control. Gamblers at Saratoga cheek by jowl 
with Republican and Democratic politicians alike, 
jury-bribers in Schenectady, riggers and “fixers” 
in Rochester, Syracuse, Albany and Buffalo—one 
and all are repeating in miniature the large-scale 
skullduggery of their metropolitan co-grafters. 

It so happens that New York City lies constantly 
under the fierce light of world publicity and that 
what goes on in its colorful life has its repercus- 
sions in every corner of the earth. So if in this cam- 
paign we deal chiefly with political corruption in 
New York City it is not because we regard it as in 
any way an isolated phenomenon. Nor are the 
present instances of individual dishonesty unique in 
the history of the city or the state. As Louis Wald- 
man so well put it in an interview with the press 
last June: 

“Our campaign to awaken the civic conscience 
and to arouse the people to the fact that we are 
back in the days of Boss Tweed would not be neces- 
sary if Judge Mancuso, Magistrate Vitale, Judge 
Vause and Dr. Doyle were merely isolated instances 
of corruption in public office and that juétice would 
be done either by having them resign or imprisoned 
for any of the offenses of which they may be guilty 
... We are not fighting Vause but Vausism, not 
Doyle but the system of which Doyle is a product 
and of which he may or may not eventually become 
a victim. They represent symptoms of a virulent 
disease which is destroying the very vitals of our 
government and, what is worse, the civic conscience 
of our people who have come to regard a long series 
@f scandals with complacency. Resentment is now 
beginning to show itself and it will be a calamity 
if Vause’s resignation, or the resignation of any 
of the others under suspicion should permit the 
same conclusion to these scandals as has occurred in 


the others.” 
. . . 


Socialists in this campaign have a double-edged 
sword with which to strike at corruption. They 
can and must lash out fiercely at the individual 
grafter but at the same time they must make it 
clear that he is but part of a larger system of 
frgud which stems directly from the capitalist sys- 
tem. 

In the old days of the Socialist Party, when the 
propaganda of the idea itself was the sole business 
of our spokesmen, little or no attention was paid 
to current affairs. That phase has definitely passed. 
In New York City, in Philadelphia, in other large 
centers, the Socialist Party has become the recog- 
nized opposition to the powers that be. Research into 
figures have taken the place of vague denunciation. 
municipal government, the collection of facts and 
Socialist Party headquarters are today literally 
clearing-houses for information, up to the minute, 
authentic and fundamental to an understanding of 
those hidden forces which operate day in and day 
out to exploit those who create the wealth of the 
city by work of hand and brain. 

The emergence of the Socialist Party into the 
dust and heat of everyday political combat has cap- 
tured the imagination of men and women from all 
walks of life. Far more effective than any general- 
ized appeal is such a record of practical achieve- 
ment as has been set by the Socialists in New York 
City in this last crowded year. 

* -~ - 

Heywood Broun has said, “The old parties wil! 
wteal the Socialists’ thunder but they dare not touch 
pur lightning.” Proof of the guilty conscience of the 
Republicans, who know that they cannot come into 
tourt with clean hands is their obvious unwilling- 
ness to tackle this matter of Tammany corruption 
with anything approaching genuine zeal. It remains 
for the Socialists and the Socialists alone to carry 
on the fight for common decency not only in New 
“itv but throughout the state. ’ 
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From Our Foreign Correspondent 











By Benedikt Kautsky 


Vienna. 

E economic crisis is bearing 

down harder on Austria from 
mhonth to month. At present there 
are almost 200,000 unemployed— 
approximately 20 per cent of the 
total number of workers and cleri- 
cal employes—and the question of 
how great their number will be in 
the Winter and what will be their 
fate is becoming more and more 
pressing. 

Whole branches of industry are 
dead. Some are suffering from 
causes common to the whole 
world, while others are afflicted 
by conditions peculiar to Austria 

which make 
mi their rehabilita- 
tion almost im- 
} possible. When, 
! for example, to- 
day only one of 
the five Austri- 
an _ locomotive 
} shops, some of 
# which can look 
back upon an 
i existence of al- 
f most a century, 
His in operation, 
the reason is to 
be found in the 
fact that these shops used to fur- 
nish locomotives to what is now 
Polish, Yugoslav, Czechslovak and 
Italian territory, while today not 
a single locomotive can be sent 
there. And if the Austrian scythe 
industry, which is, perhaps, five 
hundred years old and thus one of 
the very oldest industries of 
Europe, is going to ruin today, 
this is the result of technical prog- 
ress which replaces the scythe 
with the mowing-machine. 

But the thousands who are los- 

ing their jobs through the ruina- 
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Economic Crisis in 
. Depression and Widespread Fascist Spirit 
Calls for Vigilence by Socialists 





tion of old Austrian industries and 
crafts—small-scale production still 
plays an important part in Aus- 
tria and employs hundreds of 
thousands of persons—are rein- 
forced by tens of thousands shoved 
out of their employment in the in- 
dustries hit by the international 
crisis. There are now about 
20,000 idle workers in our none- 
too-large textile industry — princi- 
pally in the cotton branch, but 
also in the flax, jute and rayon 
plants and in embroidery and lace 
production. The lumber industry, 
|our biggest export branch, is suf- 
fering from the slackness in the 
building trade in Germany and 
from dumping competition of Rus- 
sian timber. Our very important 
exports of paper have fallen off 
| heavily, partly because of the war 
of generals in China, which is a 
good market. The position of 
“heavy industry,” the production 
of iron and steel and the mining 
of ore and coal, has become ma- 
terially worse, in line with inter- 
national tendencies;our smelters 
are running at only 38 per cent of 
their capacity. Unfortunately, 
this cannot be made good by the 
improvement in other lines, such 
as the chemical, leather, electric 
and automobile industries. There 
is no hope of improvement in the 
balance of our foreign trade. The 
same thing holds good for the traf- 
fic figures of our railroads. In 
August the number of freight cars 
placed at the disposition of trans- 
| portation was only 6,004 per work- 
jing day, against 7,047 in August, 
| 1929, 

| The government stands idle be- 
fore this frightful situation. Al- 





though it has been in possession 
of the funds from the investment 
loan for weeks, it has not even 
worked out a plan for their use, 
|let alone increased the State ord- 
ers. So the S@ial Democracy has 
seized the initiative and come out 
with a program at least calculated 
to minimize the worst evils of the 
economic crisis. Its main demands 
are an increase in the State’s in- 
vestment activities, a lowering of 
the National Bank’s interest rate 
—something quite feasible in view 
of the fact that the bank’s circu- 
lation is covered up to more than 
80 per cent—, a change in foreign 
trade policy so as to put an end 
to the present sacrificing of the 
export of industrial products in 
the interest of agrarian tariff de- 
mands, the setting up of a grain 
monopoly and an increase in wel- 
fare work from_ the public 
treasury. 

*But, as the party is well aware 
of the fact that, so long as we 
live under the capitalist system of 
industry, the crisis can only, at the 
best, be minimized by such 
measure, but never ended, it is 
fighting against attempts to de- 
prive the jobless workers and 
clerks of the scanty benefits they 
now enjoy and for decent old age 
pensions for the aged and inca- 
pacitated who never can find any 
more work. This task is all the 
more urgent because Parliament 
has before it a bill aimed at rob- 
bing 70,000 unemployed persons of 
their benefits. 

Now it must be aamitted that 
the present financing of the un- 
employmenf insurance, which is 
done merely through contributions 





by the workers and employers, re- 
presents a heavy burden upon in- 
dustry. Consequently, the Social- 
ist Party demands that the State, 
which has had its budget relieved 
through the receipts from the loan, 
make an appropriation for unem- 
ployment insurance, and at the 
same time, through similar appro- 
priations, make possible the com- 
ing into force of old age and in- 
validity pensions. 

In order to put through its de- 
mands, the Social Democracy has 
decided to make use of a provision 
in the constitution never before 
resorted to. Te constitution of 
Austria prov .cs that any party 
may submit a proposed law to a 
popular referendum if it can get 
200,000 signatures in favor of it. 
Sept. 14 was the day fixed for the 
beginning of the collection of sig- 
natures and it seems certain that 
the necessary 200,000 names will 
be gathered, with plenty to spare. 

It is true that the popular refer- 
endum will then be a bitter struggle 
between all the forces of conserv- 
atism and reaction and those of 
social progress, a struggle which 
will have a powerful effect upon 
the result of the Parliamentary 
elections due next Spring. 

Our opponents are well aware 
of the importance of the decision. 
The Central Association of In- 
dustry, the most powerful em- 


Social Welfare asserts that it is 
impossible to allow the continu- 
ance of the “improper conditions” 
which enable all sorts of “ignoble 








Austria 





elements’ ’to draw benefits. Just 
as if he didn’t have control of the 
insurance organization himself and 
couldn't avoid all improper con- 


ditions! 

In these days, which indicate 
the forming of a united front by 
all the reactionary forces, an im- 
portant move has been made in 
the Heimwehr. The former man- 
agement, which sympathized with 
the expelled Kapp Putschist Pabst, 

as been deposed, after a lengthy 
dispute, and replaced by Herr 
Starhemberg, who, despite the 
abolition of the nobility, still calls 


is expected by the Heimwehr to 
possess special drawing power be- 
cause one of his ancestors, 250 
years, ago successfully defended 
Vienna against the Turks. Star- 
hemberg is an unstable young 
man in the twenties who was a 
| follower of Hitler, (the Austrian- 
born chief of the German would-be 
Fascisti), but who during the past 





} weeks has come entirely under the; 
influence of Monsignor Seipel, (the 


| reactionary Clerical leader), Con- 
sequently, his election as leader 
completes the development of the 





| Heimwehr which we foretold and} 


} which has brought it to the Chris- 
tian Social Party. This means 
the definite failure of the attempt 
to build up an extra-Parliamentary 
| Fascist movement in Austria. On 
ithe other hand, however, the gov- 
| erning Christian Social Party will 
become still more impregnated 


Parliament. 

| At all events the working class 
| has no reason to relax its watch- 
| fulness. 





By Filippo Turati 


Paris, Sept. 2. 
(= Special Tribunal has left 


for Trieste, and the monster trial, 
or rather series of trials, of the 
74 Slovenes accused of felony 
against the regime which op- 
presses and dishonors it—began in 
the great hall of the Assize Court 
of Trieste yesterday, the 1st of 
September. 

Twenty-eight of these 74 have 
succeeded in escaping, and will 
be tried in their absence. Yester- 
day the first group of 18 defend- 


guised hangmen. 

It is a universal rule in civilized 
countries to remove trials from 
places where fear, passion or ex- 
asperation could disturb their se- 
renity. Fascism has reversed this 
rule. 

When the Tribunal 
seat, experience has 
that this always means that the 
executioner follows. We can re- 
member the case of Della Mag- 
giora, and that of Vladimir Gor- 
tan, the Slovene peasant who, be- 
cause he had attempted to turn 
aside his countrymen, who were | 
allowing themselves to be escort- | 
ed by Fascists to give their vote | 
in the famous plebiscite, was shot | 
| the morning after being sentenced, 
| before his appeal for pardon could 
|be laid before the King. This 
;made Gortan a national hero of 
| Yugoslavia! 


** 8 
| The present defendants are ac- 
;cused of having combined to 
bring about the violent separa- 
tion of Istria from Italy to which 
|it was given by the War, in order 
to hand it over to Yugoslavia, and 
'that by means of armed insurrec- 
| tion, devastation and massacre, as 
}members of a secret military or- 
' ganization which is also ready to 
| attack the national army from be- 
|hind in case of war. 

| The indictment explains that 
| this organization had its roots in 
; secret Yugoslav associations, and 
|; operated by the distribution of 
| pamphlets, with the assistance of 
| foreign Consulates in Italy—this 
means Yugoslavian Consulates 

| who financed it, and to whom it 
had to give an account of the 
|money spent. Accordingly, the 
| Yugoslav Government is directly 
| involved. 

| In addition, various groups are 
|held responsible for the burning 
j and devastation, attempted or ach- 
|ieved, of Italian schools, children's 
homes and military buildings. 
| They are blamed, among other 
| things for the bombs deposited 
; near the Victory Lighthouse and 
near the office of the Fascist or- 
|gan “Popolo di Trieste,” which ex- 
|ploded and killed one of the ed- 
litors and seriously wounded three 
| printing employees. 

In this connection it should be 
noted that with regard to the 
|bomb at the office of the “Popolo 
di Trieste” the general impression 
was that the fact was to be im- 
| puted to certain Fascists who 
| were following their method of or- 
| ganizing crimes to be attributed 
}to their enemies in order to pro- 
voke and justify the most fero- 
cious collective reprisals. Indeed, 
the police found it necessary to 
arrest one of the Fascists who is 
in the greategt disrepute for his 
criminal activity. Needless to say, 
he was soon released. «@ 





ants were brought before the dis- | 





Fascist Justice In Operation In The Trial 


Of 74 Slovenes “Confessions” Only Evidence 





Rome, its habitual residence, |i2 reading the indictment is that 


| the specific proofs against the de- 
'fendants are almost entirely drawn 
|from the confessions of the de- 
\fendants themselves. One would 
;Say that they were all attacked 
| by a wild passion to denounce 
} themselves and their accomplices. 
|We therefore have the queen of 
| proofs—the confession of the ac- 
| cused! 

I * * 6 

| Unfortunately, this queen’s 
| crown is considerably damaged in 
i'view of the systems of scientific 
torture, the frightful torments to 
| which political prisoners are sub- 
'mitted in the Fascist prisons with 
la view to extorting false confes- 
| sions and false denunciations from 
them, which they would not deny 
;at their hearing for fear that they 


The Special Tribunal, whose ex- 
istence and all of whose acts are 
substantially nullified by the Con- 
stitution itself, which has not yet 
been formally abrogated, and 
which expressly forbids the re- 
moval of any defendant from his 
natural judges and the constitution 
of extraordinary judicial commis- 
sions, is superior, in fact, to all 
the rules guaranteeing the right 
of defence in civilized countries. 
The Tribunal strictly and directly 
depends upon the Government. 
The defenders are chosen and can 
| be imposed upon the defendants by 
the Tribunal: they must be, in 
short, its accomplices. The Pres- 





| fit, to forbid these defenders from 
|}making a preventive scrutiny of 
certain papers in the trial. The 


moves itS | would make their position still | hearing can always take place be- | 
taught. us | yorse, 


re : 
i hind closed doors—not to mention 





On Tour 


(Continued from Page Four) 
the major parties. Nor is it true 
that Republicans and Democrats 
alone occupy the best houses in 
town, in many communities the 
Socialists also reside there and are 
recognized in the social as well as 
|in the political life of the town. 
jIn one community with a rich So- 
|cialist background, the owners and 
;managers of the factory were the 
;most important social leaders as 


well as being Socialists. In an- 
other city where newspapers placed 
Socialist news on-a par with Re- 


publican and Democratic news, the 
cause of Socialism found its ad- 
herents with the prestige of mem- 
bership on! a umiversity faculty. 
These emerging signs of a new 
political alignment should be 
| placed in the foreground of the sit- 
uation in this district where we 
found one community so over- 
whelmingly Republican that the 
| voters on Primary Day went to the 
polls with no other alternative 
than to vote for the Republican 
nominee. Political life was so 
throttled by the Republican ma- 
chine that ballots were not even 
printed for other parties to write 
in the names of opposing candi- 
dates. 
Speeding Things Up 

Against the background of the 
situation outlined above it can be 
asked, what can a group of green 
students do to crystalllize public 





opinion and precipitate action, The| 


recital of a few experiences will 


reveal how we entered imas catal- | 


| yzers would in a chemical composi- 
tion and produced a new social 
element 
boro we confirmed the decision of 
a local committeewoman to invite 
a Socialist speaker to their next 


meeting; before our visit she had | 


|hesitated, after it she was decided. 
At Oneida, we arranged a street 
meeting in which the Sociaiist 
from Oneida Community and the 
Socialist from the town of Oncida 
| cooperated for the first time since 
la split in the party some years 
ago. 

At Cortland we met with a min- 
jister and a Socialist and helped to 
organize a monthly forum to deal 
with political and social problems. 
At Geneva we secured the collab- 
oration of a college professor in 


__ But what is mogt artontahing.| arapging. & gizect Resting sud.on the discontent of 


by reaction. In Whites- | 


ident has the right, if he thinks | 


'the fact that in this sense nothing 
| equals the terror which surrounds 
jthe Tribunal. As there is no long- 
er a single newspaper in Italy 
|which is not the organ of the po- 
‘lice, we ask the correspondents of 
foreign papers who are still in Italy, 
|whichever Party they belong to, 
| if there is a single one of them 
| who could penetrate into the pre- 
|torium and send sincere impres- 
| sions on the trial; or, if he should 
succeed in doing this and his copy 
jescaped the clutches of the cen- 
sor, whether, in the best hypothes- 
jic, he would not be certain to re- 
|ceive an order to cross the fron- 


| tier within 24 hours. 
- * ” 
| 


| Moreover, the fact that this is 
}an execution and not a trial is 
| proved by the commentary which 
jall the papers of the Kingdom 
iwere forced to publish on August 








used a second professor from a 
nearby school to deliver a speech. 
| At a county fair we distributed 
| many leaflets to farmers on a holi- 
day. At Syracuse we met with a 
|group of students given to long- 
winded discussion and aroused 
;them to the point where they de- 
Sired action. Some of them are 
now cooperating! with the local 
{Socialists in the conduct of a 
weekly forum for discussing eco- 
nomic and social probleme. 

The varied experiences recounted 
ere typical of the work we could 
do, work which was often not di- 
rectly practical, but always was 
done directly and publicly under 
the auspices of the Socialist Party. 
In dealing with the groups we 
were ever anxious to meet the in- 
dividuals who knew issues and 
were hungering for support. One 
or two stand out. The first is a 
machine operator in an air com- 
pressor factory. He supports a 
and two children and has 
watched the working force be re- 
duced to one half, men being laid 
off day after day for minute mis- 
takes. He said, “I cannot even 
leave my machine during working 
time for fear I will be let go. Were 
I to open my mouth on Socialism, 
I'd lose my job sure.” In the grip 
of this oppressive fear he labor: 
on, sure something is wrong, sure 
a democratised industry would hbet- 
ter things, but unable to articu- 
late his demands. 

A second person we met quite 
incidentally in a post office. He 
was a hardy young farmer, thor- 
oughly aroused against the elec- 
tric power interests for rate dis- 
criminations, Consumers in town 
being charged only one-third the 
rate which farmers were forced-to 
pay for the same amount of elec- 
tric power. He was ready for the 
Socialist message on public utili- 
; ties and accepted it with a greed- 
iness which we hope is not ex- 
ceeded by the appetite of the pri- 
vate utilities corporations. Our 
job was to bring him and the So- 
cialist interpretation together, hav- 
ing done this we believe the spark 
has been set to a tinder that will 
burn and burn until the power con- 
sumers own their own plants and 
are their own distributing agents. 

We believe all major issues arise 


wife 


For Socialism 


| who suffer reverses under the sys- 
j tem as it is. To all whom we met 
| living under oppressive conditions 
| we carried the Socialist message 
of political revolt; could we have 
| canvassed the hundreds we did not 
| meet we might have lit more fires 
that will light the path of political 
action. Action will come as in- 
evitably as there are major issues 
to be met and fought through to 
the interests of all, it will come as 
|quickly as there are men and 
|women articulate and intelligent 
on political affairs; it must come 
as certainly as we can build a gov- 

where justice and right 
against patronage and 


ernment 
prevail 
power. 


Democrats Steal 
Socialist Nomination 


(By a New Leader Correspondent) 

Trsca, BR. FY. 
it this section are so anxious 
to get office by any means that 
some politicians planned to get 
Socialist votes in the primary and 
the election through trickery. The 
plan was to have Democrats en- 


Democrats in 


roll as Socialists and then write 
in the name of a Democrat so 
that the Democratic candidate 
could appear on both tickets next 


November. 

By this means Otto L. Endres, 
Socialist candidate for Co 
was defeated in the Soci 
mary by James J. Loftis, the Dem- 





ocrat. Endres received 21 votes 
in the primary and Loftis 43. All 
other Socialist candidates entered 
in the primary were also defeated 


and by the same methods. 

Of course, this thieving will do 
emocrats no good as it will 
roughly exposed by the So- 

The Utica Daily Press 
gives nearly a column to this trick- 





ery and an editorial as well. Of 
certain irregularities of the Dem- 
ocrats in the primary, which con- 


sisted of casting more votes than 
there were Socialists enrolled, the 
Press declares that “the district 
attorney is reputed to have ob- 
| served” that such pradcices are in- 
dictable. 


suncibicag 














|} ies, the revision of 


The Blackshuirt Pribunal 


® 





26th. 

“Never,” said the commentary, 
“has the Special Tribunal had to 
try criminals who had more cru- 
elly attacked, not only the regime 
jand all the most sacred expres- 
|sions of the State, but the whole 
Italian nation in its unity. The 
defence of this unity can only be 
absolute and extremely severe.” 
| These words are, under the dic- 
tatorship, a formal order, and 


ling of the firing party’s shots. 
If there were any doubt of this, 
it would be removed by the an- 
nouncement of the same papers, 
which hasten to add with ostenta- 


Tribunal, whose names and rank 
are given, are officers of the Fas- 
cist militia, who are wearing the 
black shirt as a toga. 

One can 
tionalisms: 
though, in truth, there is a dis- 
tinction between the nationalism 
of the irredentists, who aspire to 
recover their nationality, and that | 
of the ... denationalizers. The | 
Italian Government, which by the | 
solemn acts of its Parliament— | 
when a Parliament existed—under- | 
took to respect the autonomy andj, 
the culture of the national minor- 
ities, and which, having fallen into | 
the hands of the Fascists, has de- 
|nied all its undertakings, has add- | 





| ed to the general tyranny a spe- 


cial tyranny against the annexed 
populations, has carried this op- 


| pression to the point of depriv- 


ing the children of their own lang- 
uage in the schools and of chang- 
ing the names of countries and 
the names of families, even to the 


|epitaphs in the cemeteries, could 
hardly expect anything but re- 
beilions. And how can we avoid 


being astonished to hear such a 
Government — which made itself 
the centre of all the discontent 
and deceptions of the Peace Treat- 
which it is 
demanding for its own benefit— 
how can we avoid being aston- 
ished to hear it expressing itself 
in the following words in the com- 
pulsory commentary which we 
have just quoted: 

“What principle of international 
law would justify in Europe today 


the violent separation of one part 








of the territory of a State? Even 
in the States upon which the 
Treaties impose a special regime 
for the minorities, the first con- 
dition is that they should be ab- 
solutely loyal the State 
to which they ! 
* 8 « 
On this question of loyalty one 


; tempted to reply: “Let the as- 
Sassins begin.” 

In any case, we repeat, it is 
necessary at least that the es- 


sential guarantees of the right of 





defence be respected, that the in- 
dependence of the judges is not 
a falsehood. and that the trials 


shall be trials and not massacres 

All this is happening in the 
twentieth century, in the } 
which used to be called the Fath- 
erland of Right, under the indif- 
ferent eyes of the League of Na-, 
tions, to which Italy belong 
which is supposed to safeguard | 
international justice and the peace 
of nations. 


nntey 








A merchant in Italy has been | 
sentenced to five months’ hard la-/; 
bor and a fine of 500 Lira for 
telling a joke against Fascism in 
a «cafe. The public prosecutor 


ed for 9 vey Loni 





himself “Prince’ and whose name | 


their sound anticipates the crack- | 


tion that .all the members of the! 


be opposed to all na- 
we ourselves are, al-j 


| 





ployers’ organization in Austria,| with the Fascist spirit and the | 
has issued a public “warning” that | Heimwehr leaders will not change | 
the unemployment benefits must | their character — or rather their | 
be restricted and the Minister of | lack of character—if they sit in| 





} 
| 
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Chatter Box 








For Norman Thomas 
(After hearing him at a campaign meeting). 


Sometimes his indignation at a world 
Less than it might be 3 
Welled up into his eves r 
Where flame consumed 
And molten hues remained 
To show how even j 
Devastating wrath can help 5 
10 B08 S60 

ISABEL FRIEDMAN. 


I like printing poems about Norman here, am 
heaven knows how many folks who hear him are 
hurled into singing. Most of the efforts I receive 

joyous and noble in concept although too crud 
in technique for inclusion in this space... In fat 
I write a poem or so every now and then about him 
myself. I trust it will be able to do for him what 
was done for Debs by the poets of the land. 

Somehow, I never feel halty about praising Com- 
rade Thomas. He is so unspoilable. No man I know 
receives more genuine plaudits and love from those 
who know him, and none carries through it with 
less concern and real modesty... He will pardon 
this outburst too, I am sure..e. 





are 


Fishing last Tuesday brought me close to water. 
And water on lake or stream or sea has a way of 
drawing contemplation. The utter peace of it gives 
the mind a chance to play boy. 

And the rowboat made me think of boats in gen- 
eral. I thought of yachts. This time, the yacht races, 
that have so absorbed the public mind. And I pon- 
dered on that fine suggestion from Will Rogers to 
have the public raise a fund for Sir Thomas Lipton 
as a token of being the world’s best loser 

Tragic play indeed for a country so depressed 
industrially and in spirit to perk up with interest 
on the matter of raising thousands of dollars for 
a thoroughly useless gift to a thoroughly useless 
person like Sir Lipton. 

I passed the breadiines today. I passed the uneme- 
ployment bureaus. I passed the Ghettoes and the 
slum sections of the city. Misery leered down on 
every side. And yet to my small mind the poor are 
the world’s best losers. Day in and day out they 
trudge the hopeless ways for a means to live on in 
an unlivable world. No one of these humorists, not 
one of these big newspapers ever bother about 
making a public subscription for buying them a 
consolation cup or so... 

A millionaire sportsman, exploiting his business 
organization, which consists no doubt of thousands 
of British workmen, has nothing to do except te 
spend millions upon frail playthings like 
tubs. This at a time when all England is ig the dol- 
drums, when millions are living on a dole, when 
hopelessness stares the whole nation in the face. 

For this exceptional service to mankind, he is 
treated like a conquering hero when his toy is 
breught over here for a few spins around the Amer- 
ican waters. All Newport turns out in its palatial 
yachts and expensive power boats. The millionaires 
have a holiday. The poor read about it from news- 
papers found in ash cans and on park benches... 
Sir Lipton loses . . . America is magnaminously 
sad... Yes, even great tears of affection and 
sympathy well up in eyes that wouldn’t wink at a 
workman broken to bits after a fall from a scaf- 
fold, or shattered in soul and hope on the breadline. 

It is just this inhumanity of the public spirit con- 
solidated from public men like Will Rogers and the 
newspaper editors that irks one into bitter revolt. 

Oh, it will be said... why not take the people 
away from their worries and give them, even for 
a spell, somebody else's sorrow to grieve over. It is 
just as the old Hebrew proverb has it... Some 
weep because their lives are bitter... others bee 
cause their ropes of pearls are thin... I want to 
see that day come when this horrible formula is of 
no use any more in human mathematics ... And 
Socialism is the only way out... 





Words for a Flute 


If you should want to measure 
My life upon a sban 

Then for the beginning 
The night our love began. 


mark 


hon stretch the pale horizon 
Unto the farthest sun, 
And use that length for telling 


When you and I are done. 


If you should want to measure 
My life by any span, 

Then end it when your love és dead. ae 
You know how it began «e. 

The street corners these nights and their Socialist 
meetings are very happy ones. Those that I have ate 
iended as speaker and spectator in the last week or 

» hold forth promise such as I have not known ig 
many weary years. 

The people are looking for a way out of their ume 
it in their careful attentiveness. 


certainty ...I see 
listening are indicative of 


attitudes while 
seriousness. 

Years ago when times were better, I used te 
attribute the sparseness of the crowds at times te 
the fact that they still could afford the price of 
movies. Today their unpaid-for radios are unpleas- 
ant means for indoor amusements. And whether the> 
Tom Thumb game has palled into its obvious idiocy, 
or they simply cannot afford to go to the movies, 
we have much to be thankful for in these dog days 
of public welfare... 

In Rockaway the other night, a combined audience 
of workers and small business men listened to 
George J. Friedman, their Socialist Assembly can- 

idate and myself for over two hours. Fully four 


Their 






hundred men and w n crowded the square near . 
the Far Rockaway station. Firemen, policemen, 
local politicians all listened in as well. When the 


ver, I called for questions from 
the audience. Most of those asked were pertinent 
and honest. I did the best I could with many per- 
plexing ones. Literature was grabbed up. The New 
Leader was advertised. In fact for the first time in 


speech making was 





local history Socialism was heard in that 
summer resort 
I Is S We kept away 






And bre en n 
: political reference. 
whole Socialist message 
ve he haves and the havenots 
listic viewpoint of history. Gosh, 
th , of how the whole 
out of the system 
> wealth has the 
















A Con nis how had smuggled himself inte 
the me d no questions. Strange indeed. 
Only on 1g of the crowd, I heard him 
remark I > to his companion... “Hell, 
that wa ‘ list speech . . . he spoke So- 
cialism ...” Smart alecky ... you might say .ee. 

critical 


but perhaps ... it held some grain of 


truth... 
Let us hope for more Socialism im our speect 


making . . . I promise that in all of i.e 


~ 4 
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The Stage The Movies Music 
° °, 39 * ° ee ° . 99> . 
“The Bad Man”? Comes to the Strand “The Devil’s Pit,” a In Arthur Hopkins’ Second Production The Office Wife A Well Known and Popular Maestro 
oe MaoriLegend, by Maoris of the Season With Dorothy Mackaill 
ft At the Little Carnegie opens At the Winter Garden 
en At the Little Carnegie Play- “The Office Wife,” fe featuring Dor- 
house on West 57th street, “‘The othy Mackaill and Lewis Stone, ae 
Devil’s Pit” will be the principal began an indefinite run Thursday 
attraction for the four days com- night at the Winter Garden The- se 
+ mencing Saturday, September atre. Personal appearances by 
27th. This unusual film is entirely Miss Mackaill and by Walter Win- = 
enacted by a cast of over 100 Ma- chell and Mark Hellinger, who are 
ori natives who reproduce an an- featured in two of the Vitaphone 
cient legend of their people. The shorts on the supplementary pro- 
picture was made with the coop- gram, was a feature of the East- 
oy eration of the government of New ern premiere of this picture, 
f Zealand and interestingly depicts which has been shattering box-of- 
the domestic life, strange customs fice records throughout the west. 
and ceremonial dances of the Ma- Besides the Winchell and Hell- 
% ori of a century ago. The native inger shorts, titled respectively 
AS music of these stalwart Polynes- “The Bard of Broadway” and “At 
4 ians has been recorded with the the Round Table,” there is a Vita- 
3 picture and-is one of its most fas- phone number called “The Heart- 
cinating features. breaker,” featuring Eddie Foy, 
On Wednesday, Thursday and Jr., and Olive Shea, noted Broad- 
ne Friday of next week, Little Car- way beauty. In “At the Round 
negie will offer “Our Blushing Table,” MHellinger shares screen 
Brides” wtih Joan Crawford in the honors with James J. Corbett, De 
leading role. Wolf Hopper and Damon Runyon. 
ce ing blind; his wife loves him, yet “The Dawn Patrol’ oo 4 | 
ie he will not have her sacrifice her- Jeno sSental, the famous Hungarian orchestra leader, swings his f 
self to eternal drudgery beside Held Over at the baton now at the New Yorker Hotel. Mr. Bental may do some ' ' 
him. Downstairs, a merrier, more B’klyn Strand thing in the musical comedy field this season. 
SS s i es : a S farce-like movement runs along, ne ’ H 
Walter Huston, one of our most distinguished stars of the stage, a pode -_ = oan “The Dawn Patrol,” starring The “Sea W. olf” with | first talking version of Jack Lone oe 
i is ting hi in the talkies. This week he gallo upstairs—yet unfortunately neve Richard Barthelmess and featuring | don’a: 4 tal “Ss ” 
repeating his success in the is weel gallops : ‘ ‘ | don’s immorta ea Wolf.” Mile 
en in Seenite wes as “Lhe Bel Man.” opening the upper door. The fail- Douglas Fairbanks, Jr., Neil Ham- Sills, All Star Stage Bill ton ‘SI + & 
ure to link these two actions is ilton and two-score world war fly- | ton Sills plays the title role ang _ 
_|one of the two weaknesses of the ers, is being held over for a sec- At the Br ookly n Fox plays it superbly. Plenty of fight ; 
play. The other lies in the fact ond week at the Brooklyn Strand , | ing on land and sea, plus a hurrie : 
Th k O Th St nae of ter ape opens Shesies, Wupten steeet and Reck- A smash hit show that can eas- | cane of breathless adventures have , 
5 n i r lust 1) ie | 
e W ee n age door of her apartment, opens it well place. ily be termed an all-star bill is | heen ‘cleverly mixed by Director 
¥ ° anid gots out, St a mement when current at the Fox Theatre, Flat- | t ; Y 
E By Joseph Ee Shipley no wife, especially a loving wife, ‘ buss and. Movi ty Aes | Alfred Santell with an unusual sort 
3 e c would leave her husband’s side.| , “ Henry Hadley to agg ti Mer 4 ardor | @ romance. ‘ 
— an een tae, ot ceueee - tak ‘Road Side,” a comedy by Lynn Riggs, makes Arthur Hopkins’ Cond N Singi Milton Sills’ “Sea Wolf” on the } 
ROUSING FARE [with a flounce, discloses both to-|the damage is done; the play can-| Sd production of the season. Ruthelma Stevens, above, has © | COMUCE a NeW SINGING | screen; with Eddie Peabody, F | 
= au gether; then turns around to give|not come back. It is not as a| O8¢ Of the leading roles. Robert Edmond Jones designed the Society in New York |0°'s#¥, Bob West and ser | ; 
‘NINA esa: By Otto Harbach. | the view from the other side. W.|good drama, therefore, that one settings and Mr. Hopkins staged the play which is now at the Midgets all appearing in person. 
q we ° ’ ’ eee . a - “ 
: igre eS en ar the _ S. Gilbert said he wanted no wo- | enjoys “Symphony in Two Flats;” Vanderbilt Theatre. The Manhattan Choral Club, Pca sparkling Rw heaermase w 
= Jestic . le man to do or say in his plays | but throughout its course the good ; consisting of 350 mixed voices, has a ne nen rayeny bgracedl tth AVE. and 50th ST. > 
¥ ; : anything she’d be ashamed of in| humor, the deft and the earnest George Engels Announces Fall and been formed as an auxiliary to the ee ee ee eee wed $0 Pop- | Pers. Direction of 4 
J a te new Shubert musical of-}her mother’s drawing-room; his | acting, the moments of nonsense i j Manhattan Symphony Orchestra. ular in these parts, takes top | 8. L. ROTHAFEL (ROXY¥) 
¢ fering, ‘Nina Rosa,” has more | comedies will be delighting thou- | and other fun, keep one always ex- Winter Plans of NBC Artists | The first concert will take place at preee Oh ae Sage reweem | Eee 6 ee : 
good music, more lively stir of |sands long after our leering vul-|pecting something very worth Mecca Auditorium on February quaint accent, aon de naughty eyes x 
plot, and more swift spangled col- | garities are dead. The Greeks, | while—and give one continued en-| The American premiere of Jan] ruary 28. Maier and Pattison will | 8th, at which Dr. Hadley will con- SS Ser. Vid perenmy Ss" ye “All Quiet on the 
or than the run of musical com- | without the Victorian strait-lacing, | tertainment. Smeterlin, Polish pianist, is sched- | be heard in New York twice, play-|duct his choral work “Myrtil in| ™@Ke her songs and comedy | Wes F °° v 
edies. It is provided, as well, with | were equally unashamed: witness —— uled for October 29 in Carnegie | ing here on November 9 and Feb-/| Arcadia.” Following the principal = ee ee -estern ront 
a good gathering of players in| “Lysistrata,” of which the pres- Hall. ruary 21. adopted by the Manhattan Sym- | °°°*: Based . on Bro ae 
various moods, who help make the | ent production gives some, but a ee Se ae wae Walter Damrosch will give an-| Other artists who are under the|phony Orchestra, an American| Eddie Peabody, also a familiar ne ee ee 
3 evening amusing and pleasing. In| inadequate notion. Sex may be|“4 FAREWELL TO ARMS.” Er- | othér series of five dramatic re-|™anagement of the NBC Artists| composition will be performed at figure, enters as new master of | LEWIS AYRES - LOUIS ) 
§ the more sober aspect of the play's | taken as a matter of course, as| scst Hemingway's novel arranged | citals on the Wagnerian operas at | Service this season include Mischa |each Choral concert and novelties ceremonies and heads Fanchon & | VOLES a eee 
7 plot, there is Guy Robertson, hand- | @ responsibility, as a bore; it may} for the ‘stage by Laurence Stall- | Town Hall, presenting a different Levitski, Dusolina Giannini, Lauri- | which have not before been heard Marco's “Miniatures . Idea, pre- PP ggg Ee ! 
ms some, valiant, and well-voiced, as |be taken with an earnest sense of | ings. At the National. group from those of last season. |VOlpi, Josef Lhevinne, Gladys |in New York, will be given prefer- senting Singer’s Midgets, the Ceri’ Laemmle j 
the hero, who will save the mine | Serious consequence, or as the| ‘There are sincerity and strength |The dates of these recitals have Swarthout, the Morgan Trio,/ence. The opening concert of the ee nee Cegneone Se Se as Rate Me Bice pat t 
for the girl he-intends to marry | source equally of life’s wide com-|in “A Farewell to Arms.” There |been announced as February 10 | Musical Art Quartet, Everett Mar-| Manhattan Symphony Orchestra puta persorsners. Seay Gompeny  partawpaunny tee ; 
(and no one, of course, dreams of | edies: most plays expect us to| is excellent acting by Elisa Landi |and 17, March 10, 17 and 24. shall, Hallie Stiles, Louise Lerch, | will be under the auspices of the There’s a sea-going atmosphere | Symphony peg we ra, Soom, Ballet, : 
pointing out that thus he too grows |take it with a snigger. But the|as the nurse who loves and dies, ileihiehiine, iimey gtlle akie te Claudia Muzio, Countess Olga Al-| American Federation of Music | at the Fox with the showing of the 1 toxvettes, . 
rich—-for after all, he’s an Ameri- | theatre can hardly be expected to| by Crane Wilbur as the sensitive |g. -a5use October 21 fn ¢ bani, Charles Hackett, James Mel-|Clubs which opens its convention New! Different! 
can of the United States, and who | mature earlier than the public that | Italian who masks his feelings a Gace cendiaie-aae & tg ton, Jose Majica, Walter Mills,/in New York on November 16th. . . i 
a, has a better right to wed South | attends it and brings it forth. with bawdy jokes; and by Glenn we .- gown e on NO-| Winifred Mac Bride, Renee Che-| At this concert Luisa Silva will 66 ‘ 
American fortunes?) = Anders as the tough lieutenant | °™ °° ¥ and November 29. met, Beatrice Harrison, Grandjany | make her New York debut, sing- eal a Gist Street The Devil’s 
For the proper pursuit of love | 4 I I i ] A | whom love traps—though Anders The tenth consecutive season |and LeRoy, American Singers, the ing an aria with the orchestra. eg ond os 7 os aie ae 4 4 
and duty, Ethelind Terry comes as| t the Little Carnegie has been given too many roles that Paul Kochanski has been con- | Revelers, Russian Symphonic} Charles K. Davis has again been acai Sevaeh Bows, Aye. Sen Pit” 
Nina Rosa to reward him. The | | that demand the voice that chokes certizing in the United States will Choir, Musical Art Quartet, Benno | appointed as manager of the con- | }}j"he World's Most Famous Entertainer I ’ 
villain who would prevent all this | |a sob; he too swiftly meets our ex- include forty recitals, largely in|Rabinof and Pavley-Oukrainsky | certs and Faith Von Valkenburg An Extraordinary Picture 
is Leonard Cecley, whose Douglas |pectations. The play has pas- the middle west. He will play at | Ballet. Vilas is elected chairman of the AL JOLSON Entirely Enacted by Cast of , 
Fairbanksian ways and fine voice | isages of intense, swift dialogue, eats wien ek coon Be = Ladies Auxiliary Committee for - ‘ ‘ 
make him a close competitor, and | with underplay of strong emotions. : ve eee a ees ivi “ag the coming year. (In Person) M ° N 
who—being not really a bad vil- | | It has several very effective scenes, heaviest a nuaner <6 van Privileges, AND ON THE SCREEN aori : atives ? e 
: Jain, is rewarded at the end with | the soldier groups, the new hos- years, making seventy appearances Psychological Study ee a or cg = ag oes 
4 the hand of the heroine’s friend, | pital at Milan, the lieutenant (oft- both in opera and concert. His OfH I l humored, handsome, debonair; mcs * Their strange customs, tribal , ’ 
archly played by Armida. len) with the ‘nurse. What more, |New York recital will be on No- f nenned mputses aorp wed intelligence’ NEWS in M-G-M’s Happy Hit enchanting native music authenti- ' 
ae comedy—ot two distinct | |it may be queried, can one ask? vember 30. ; With Privileges, the new THE SECOND “LOVE IN THE ROUGH” pray native music anthenti- ‘ n 
and successful varieties — comes One can ask for fewer lagging | The Gordon String Quartet will | drama by Ruth Welty, which Hy- oak BanOTEY seRman. RENNT cally reproduced. ’ 
mainly from Jack Sheehan and | | moments in the middle of the acts, |Undertake an extensive tour of | ™an Adler is sponsoring, and now | RUBIN, J. C. NUGENT | Made with cooperation of New ! 
23 Don Barclay; Cortez and Peggy | ‘between swift beginnings and |Sixty concerts beginning October | t the Vanderbilt Theatre, under | from the play “Spring Fever” Zealand Government. v 
dance vigorously through two of strong ends; one can ask for a|6 This ensemble will give a series the production management of Ad- sabes prop thas» bairtaae Little > Playhouse . 
j the colorful scenes; and the wor- | greater sense of gathering power: |°f three concerts in New York. | ler and Gerton, is a play written lJ] MR. JOLSON appears ois 12.23, NOW ! Coersesi we Kiar. 9 E. of a 
<. ship of the Aztec Sun-god is an | this play seems to strike twelve | Victor Chenkin, Russian singing by a woman who resigned ‘as asso- - RE cc A hese BPE —_ " A 
impressive piece of musical com- | lin the first scene, and then must |2ctor, will fill twenty engagements | ciate professor in psychology at ; 
. 2 edy staging. Altogether “Nina | | Begin over; and one can ask that |during a six week period begin- | Columbia University to write the HIT after HIT after HIT after HIT after HIT after HIT : 
mF Rosa” should unquestionably be | ‘the figures grow more real. De- |®ing in Boston, November 13. His | Play. with At these WARNER BROS. POPULAR PRICE Theatres 4 
@ success. | spite the complete frankness of the only New York appearance this|. Hyman Adler, the producer, it |] az TRAHAN and JAY C. FLIPPEN $ ‘ 
Yet this is but another of the | icture of soldier life, and the con- | Season will be at the Guild The-| will be recalled, was former head || Royale {hit. Nth. & Sat, 2: ~ _ a er 
: many plays (with or without Mu-| practed by IP rsations of the men and the wo- |2tre November 16. Rudolph Ganzj|of the Judean Theatre Guild, ‘and |} seats $1 Oe ee 2a Millions of Wives . . . Worried and Suspicious ‘ 
‘ ‘ | Ens a cast of 1,000 | versations } ; i W Know the Lu f 
ig sic) recent seasons have more oft- | Moaris, “The Devil’s Pit” will | men, the early “Strange Interlude” will appear at Carnegie Hall Feb-| the cast includes several who are a ant. to now the ure OF , ‘ 
ing : me e La * ’ 
* en and more daringly displayed, | pegin a run at the Little Car- | psychology—O’Neill kept those mo- known favorably to Broadway. ‘i amen . ” , 
Li — oo ra ities, |. negie this } Saturday. ments offstage—does not win us “*. ene wt. . The OFFICE WIFE , 
4 m in a pleasant sex titillation | _ on aa ve ‘ : Thea., 44th W. of ; ‘ 
in the audience. The heroine's long | to accept that phentasy—tranater , one of the happiest MAJESTIC Bway. Evgs. 8:30; with Dororthy MACKAILL . 
“4 a . |of the nurse’s affections from her |/=| theatre evenin t = Mats., Wed. & Sat., y 
t heir hangs down her back, presum- | UPSTAIRS AND DOWN hepa ag 4 ' me eh and Lewis Stone... 
‘ : dead hero. Regretting that she ” 2:30 
ably to show she’s still a maid; ‘MPHONY nw In rs ; b if to hi » ever experienced. Uproarious Comedy Hit, with ‘ 
Ag : »\had not given herself to him, she aed i . BLANCHE YURKA, ERNEST —— . : oe e 
and it is remarked that she’s “dif- | te sel wetth Jer TWO PLATS. kk +" t with the lieuten- vo vanes, | TRUEX, CHARLES COBURN, WINTER GARDEN, Bway & 50th St. » 
x : | y and h Ivor Novello, At the | | ma es up for it w e lieu Daily Mirror. , - . 
ferent” from the other girls around.| <).) , lant; but her labor offstage, and if NYDIA WESTMAN|, ERIC ‘ 
Happy Jimmy (is he partly cop-| 90077" — ner einter anstagh, stuar the ow || DRESSLER, HOPE EMERSON, om 
\~ fed from our Mayor?) boasts that| Deft playing and much delight- | 1. +5 aie, while half a dozen men ||} Morris Green & Lewis Gensler R O S A || LAWLER” MARY’ MORRIS, “The BAD MAN ‘ 
E “every virgin sees he’s a strong | oy Seater good dialogue and an ra about in the face of the Aus- present ETIENNE GIRARDOT, IAN 1 : lasl 
. silent man in ——, The | €asy grace of movement, make the | , | 4 a ood NEW MUSICAL ROMANCE WOLFE hat Flashing, dashing, 
; j i ) i ev enin at “Ss h "i trian army’s advance, are not made By Harbach-Romberg*Caesar ‘ 
chorus, as is its wont, display “4 ng , pymphony in -Two| a1 on the stage. Perhaps they and 70 others son-of-a-gun 
ayer one leg, then the other; a i cadena tameans tales require a novel’s greater length, in his GuY 7 ETRELIND || 4Ath St.. Theatre with WALTER HUS TON 
————————-_- — - -— ——~-——- | Ings— i j a 3e “ : . a = c§ 
iaeats Londoners act with a casual. off- = a ee a eee Newest Maddest Musical Robertson a West of Broadway New York STRAND, B’way & 47th St. | 
; hand on, i , i rd Ceeley ||} eves ; t y y 
a = — bred grein ly acceptable; on the stage, they FINE and DANDY Armida Leonard Y || ves. 8:90; Mats. Wed. & Sat, 2:30 ( 
$1 CHAMBER MUSIC $1 \footlights; the prelude covers its |28Ve Produced a sincere and in- ERLANGER’S THEATRE AND 100 OTHERS } VITAPHONE VARIETIES—Miniature Masterpieces of 
Six Fri. Eve. Concerts, Oct. 24, Nov | sentimentality with a licht | telligent, but only occasionally {ith St., W. of B’way, Phone Pen. 7963 | hea., 45th W. of Bway The Talki Screen at ALL WARNER THEATRES t 
2 ar. 290 | S@ntimentality with light and Eves. at $:30; Mats, Wed & Sat., 2:3 annie vee ; s 5 e iaiking 
Mm eerie tncrtes Easerdy Trio | swift humor: and there are several |™°Ving, drama. ine Bors Bi ats, Wed & Sat., 2:30 ARTHUR HOPKINS Presents | Moros COEvenings fj50:, Matinees , 
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Musical Art Quartet Dickensian figures well captured | ‘ 
Russ “Martha Cowreed Mabel the maid, Salmon Pryde . ‘ + | WALTER VIOLET pow ST. PLAYHOUSE AM ] ‘ 
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Six Fri. Eve. Concerts, Oct. 25th, Nov herself (and Lillian Braithwaite “6 DOUBLE SPATURE PROGRAM ‘ 
sist, ae Sth, Jan. 23rd, Feb. 27th, | makes her acting equally effective e RO A}D- in ELMER HARRIS’ American WEtenys fas npr New York Premiere > 
. | YAL > mm 
aisha 1 Levitzki Hans Jats | caricature.) | - H d A W d | Version of PRINCE BIBESCO’S | “CONDEMNED” I 
' goseph | Gxigeti Max been , | Benita Hume and Ivor Novello a or Bort “ey Ol gON TRROCKMORTON | New Comedy Hit | sy WI i H ll f 
; Pr aieshingten a Rt. ! present more solid performances, | 99 Staged by ARTHUR HOPKINS : sq@ MARION DAVIES 1 rite e oO ] 
Irving Place and 16th St. because their roles are serious | “The Most Not thy Offeri t i } FLORODORA G 2 ‘ t 
j for subscription to each series of we ae * | e Most Notewor 4 sein Ig | | A ee Ar - 
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National 


' BRITISH LABOR M. P., SPEAKER 


Rennie Smith, British Labor M. P., 
who is a secretary in the foreign of- 
fice, will be in this country from Sept. 
24 to Oct. 31. He speaks on the Brit- 
ish Labor Party, on the Problems of 
the Labor Government, the Future 
of India, Palestine, the League of Na- 
tions, Russia, General Disarmament, 
american Commerce and the Free- 
dom of the Seas. He will travel from 
Alabama to Minnesota and back to 
Boston. Locals and branches wish- 

dates should write to the national 
, 2653 Washington Blvd., Chi- 


cago, Ill. J 
WEST INDIES ; 

A party branch ‘is being started in 
Barbados, British West Indies. The 
national office has told Evan Taylor, 
Sobers Lane, Bridgetown, that mem- 
bers from the West Indies would be 
admitted as fraternal members until 
@ branch was started and then the 
question of affiliation with the proper 
organization would be taken up. At 
the present time thére is no Socialist 
or Labor political organization in the 
British West Indies. 

MUTUAL AID FUND 

The national office is being deluged 
with requests for free literature to 
be distributed. Since many requests 
have to be refused the financial con- 
dition of the national office, does not 
permit as many leaflets to be printed 
as are necessary, it has been decided 
to start a fund which will be raised 
from districts in which no election 
contests are on, to be used to dis- 
tribute literature in those districts 
where candidates are running. 

The national office will make pub- 
lic the names of those persons who 
have contributed to the mutual aid 
fund along with the number of leaf- 
lets that they have made possible for 
free distribution. 

INTERNATIONAL YOUTH DAY 

The National Executive Committee 
of the Young People’s Socialist 
League has issued a call for Ameri- 
can young workers and students to 
celebrate International Youth Day, 
Sunday, Oct. 5. They call attention 
to the million and a half children 
working in industry and agriculture, 
while over six million workers are 
unemployed. They call for a fight 
against war and imperialism, against 
the militarization of our youth, for 
peace and disarmament, against pov- 
erty and unemployment, for a six- 
hour day and a five-day week, a mini- 
mum living wage, compulsory educa- 
tion. free maintenance up to the age 
of eighteen and against child labor. 

MID-WEST DEBATE PLANNED 

Judge Wm. L. Huggins, formerly of 
the Kansas Court of Industrial Rela- 
tions will debate with Paul Blanshard, 
Socialist and former field secretary 
for the League for IndustriaI Democ- 
racy, in Kansas, Missouri, Iowa, Neb- 
raska and nearby states, the Social 
Problems Lecture Bureau announced 
this week. The debates will be along 
general socialist versus capitalist lines 
and will taxe place during January 
and February. Further details and 
dotes can be secured by writing to the 
Bureau at 2653 Washington Blyd., 
Chicago 

NOTICE TO ALL MEMBERS 

The national office has discovered 

that several locals have not received 


communications sent out by the of- | 


fice. Since these communications 
contain new literature as it is issued 
and instructions to locals from the 
N. E. C., it is important that all local 
members see to it that their branch 
secretary gets these communications 
and reads them at meetings. If he 
does not, notifv the national office. 
+ Fe e 

California 
The stei> office reports a stream of 
letters pouring in from people offer- 
ing their services in the campaign to 
elect Upton Sinclair governor. Free 
literature was shipped to all locals 
locals were 


Oregon 


The state office was successful in 
raising the $200. requested in this 
paper two weeks ago and will have a 
cut of the candidate for governor and 
two pages with the platform and the 
ticket sent to all of the registered 
voters in the state. A great deal 
of publicity is being given by news- 
papers and Al. Streiff is speaking at 
many fairs and clubs in the state. 

Local Veneta has just been re- 
vived with 75 persons present at the 
local meeting. 

Chas. Kolb, state secretary, on be- 
half of the party in Oregon, expresses 
thanks to the freinds who came to 
their rescue in raising the amount 
required to put them in the official 
voters pamphlet. 


Wisconsin 


Although the LaFollteete machine 
swept the state in the Republican 
primaries, in the 4th and 5th Con- 
gressional districts in Milwaukee, re- 
actionary Republicans were left in 
the running. This means that the 
Socialists will have a greater chance 
than ever before, since, undoubtedly, 
many Progressives will vote for the 
Socialist candidates instead of*for the 
regular Republicans. 


Missouri 


ST. LOUIS 

For months St. Louis Socialists 
have been apathetic but the revival of 
interest that is evident in other states 
induced the local organization to call 
&@ special meeting for Friday of this 
week. The program includes plans 
of reorganization, election of officers, 
arranging regular meetings, 
meetings and open air meetings, and 
organizing a forum for the winter. 


Connecticut 


STATE NOTES 

The ratification meeting in Hart- 
ford last Thursday was fairly well 
attended and many new applications 
was ‘received. Local Hartford is to 
continue open air meetings at Park 
and Lawrence Sts. 

Waterbury is starting open air 
meetings every Saturday night. The 
local is making arrangements for a 
ratification meeting sometime in Oc- 
tober. 

At the next meeting of local Nauga- 
tuck Plans will be laid for holding 
open air meetings. 

Local New Haven is holding meet- 
ings in the open air every Saturday 
night. 

Local Bridgeport has elected a com- 
mittee to arrange a ratification meet- 
ing in October. 

A meeting has been called to re- 


all indications it will be well attended. 
The Comrades feel that once again 
the Socialists there will rally to the 
cause and put Stamford back on the 
Socialist map. 

The 3rd Congressional District has 
nominated Walter E. Davis of Ham- 
| den as their choice for Congress. 

The next State Executive Commit- 
tee meeting will be held in the Work- 
men’s Circle Educational Bldg., 80 





| Jefferson Ave., New London, on Sun- | 


day, Sept. 28, at 2 p. m. Comrades 
from all over the state will attend. 
There will be a lunch served and 
| short talks will be given by local and 
visiting Comrades. 
On Friday, Sept. 18, Comrades 
| Plunkett and Cederholm addressed an 
| open air meeting in Shelton. After 
| the meeting several names were re- 
| ceived for the purpose of reorganizing 
| Local Shelton. Comrade McLevy will 
| address a meeting in Shelton Friday, 
| Sept. 26 at the corner of Howe Ave. 
New London is to have Comrade 
Plunkett as speaker at an open air 
meeting Friday, Sept. 26. 
| NEW HAVEN 
| The following candidates were nom- 
|inated at the nominating conventions 
| Monday, Sept. 22. 
| State Senators, 8th Dist. S. S. Ka- 





in- | han; 9th Dist., Elias Silverman: 10th} ticipate 


mass | 


organize Local Stamford and from | 


Wednesday, October ist. 

Jasper and York—Speakers—Ryan, 
Kazmark, Daniel. 

Thursday, October 2nd. 

Passyunk and South—H. Biemiller, 
L. Stern, Kastenbaum. 

jth and Porter—Hutter, Levinson, 
Berg. 

Friday, October 3rd. 

28th and Girard—Schwartz, A. Bie- 
miller, L. Stern. 

Passyunk Square — H. Biemiller, 
Daniel, Berg, Felix. 

Saturday, October 4th. 

31st and Norris—Daniel, Schwartz, 
A. Biemiller. 

Front and Alleghany—Kastenbaum, 
Ryan, Kazmark. 

42nd and Leidy—Gorelik, L. Stern, 
Levinson. 

Kensington and Alleghany—Berg, 
H. Biemiller, Krueger, Hutter. 


New Jersey 

While delivering an open air speech 
at Little Ferry this week Henry J. 
Cox of Rutherford, Socialist candidate 
for Congress in the 6th district, was 
attacked by John Quirk of Ridgefield 
Park. Quirk struck Cox in the eye. 
He was held in $500 bail. The charge 
against him was withdrawn, however, 
when he begged for a chance to make 
good. Charles F. Merkel, Socialist 
candidate for the Assembly, also 
spoke at this meeting. 

Henry Aalders of Ridgefield Park, 
Socialist candidate for the Assembly, 
was operated on for appendicitis last 
week and is recovering in the Hack- 
ensack Hospital. 


New York State 


STATE EXECUTIVE 

The State Executive Committee will 
meet at Peoples House, New York 
City this Saturday evening at 9 
o'clock, immediately following the 
meeting of the official State Com- 
mittee. The members of the commit- 
tee are Morris Berman of Westchester 
County, G. A. Gerber, Julius Gerber 
and Rachel Panken of New York 
County, Herman Kobbe of Rensselaer 
County, and Charles W. Noonan and 
Theresa B. Wiley of Schenectady 
County. 

State Secretary Merrill reports that 
there have been numerous complaints 
from enrolled Socialists upstate in re- 
gard to their inability to obtain So- 
cialist ballots at the primary. At- 
torney General Ward has been re- 
quested to give a comprehensive 
cpinion on Section 101 of the Election 
Law providing for the distribution of 
primary ballots. 


New York City 


SPEAKER’S TRAINING CLASS 

A training class has been organ- 
ized with speakers and chairmen for 
many outdoor meetings during the 
campaign. August Claessens is act- 
ing as instructor. These sessions will 
be held every Saturday at 5 p. m., on 
the 6th floor of People’s House, 7 
East 15th street. 

MANHATTAN 

Chelsea (3-5-10 A. D.) Branch 

The Executive Committee held a 
most active session last Tuesday eve- 
ning at the home of the organizer, 
Comrade Gottlieb was elected chair- 
man of the speakers and literature 
committee, Comrade Armagnac was 
elected chairman of the poll watch- 
ers and supervisers, Comrade Smith 
was elected chairman of the Panken 
election districts canvassers; Comrade 
Pickenbach was elected temporary 
representative on the 17th Congres- 
sional Campaign Committee. The Ex- 
ecutive Committee also resolved itself 
into the campaign committee for the 
15th Cong. Dist., the 13 Sen. Dist. 
and the 3rd and 5th As. dis. and a 
smaller committee was delegated to 
discuss the campaign with the city 
and state manager, Comrade August 
Gerber. In addition to attending to 
routine matters the Committee also 
[fie appeal to making more urgent 














the appeal to branch members to par- 
in the monthly sustaining 
anch campaign 


last. week and the 
structed how to make the best use of | Dist.. Thomas J. Mann; 11th Dist.,|fund and the small br 
} truck and car 


it. Campaign tire covers and wind- 


shield stickers are being used widely | 


end all members are urged to write 





to the state secretary. The tire cov- 
ers can be hrd at less than cost— 
£1.00. 
, THlinois 
The Wlinois Socialist Drive, con- 





tributions to v will be divided, 
10% to the nationsl office, 10% to 
the state. 40°> to Cook County and 
40% to the state and congressional 
campaign, has been launched this 
week. The drive will extend through 
September and October. Dr. R. B. 
Green is the Drive Chairman and 
Menford Ettinger, Sec-’-Treas. Con- 
tributions should be sent to the head- 
quarters, 2653 Washington Blvd., Chi- 
cago. 

At .an_ enthusiastic 
meeting held last Sunday, Cook Coun- 
ty voted to recommend to the Nation- 


al Executive Committee that the na- | 


tional organization go back to a uni- 
form dues of 50c. per month. A 
motion to start a referendum to re- 
duce the entrance age of party mem- 
bers to eighteen wads passed. 
North Carolina 
The Nerth Carolina, Federation of 
Labor at its recent ¢gpnvention de- 
clared for state unemployment and 
od-age insurance. Socialists of North 
Carolina have been active in distri- 
buting the Socialist leaflet, 
ployment Insurance” and other leaf- 
lets dealing with the problem and 
with old-age insecuri®?. 


membership | 


“Unem- } 


| Isreal Miller. 
Representatives, Yale Rosh; Fred 
| Grube. County Sheriff. Jerry Saba- 
| 7 Judge of Probat, Meyer Tower- 
{ om. 

Next Sunday the state campaign 
committee of the party will meet at 
New London, Connecticut, for its Sep- 
j tember meeting. Organizer George 
D. Masden will make a report to this 
| group of his activities in a large num- 
| ber of cities and towns in this state. 
Pennsylvania 
| CROSSWAITH REPORTS GAINS 

Frank Crosswaith, one of the out- 
|; standing orators of the movement, in 
| a report on his tour in Pennsylvania 
| writes, “During my years of cam- 
| paigning for Socialism, away 
| home, I have not witnessed such a 
remarkable interest in our cause as is 
being manifested by the people every- 


| where.” 
| PHILADELPHIA 
| Street Corner Meetings 
| Saturday, September 27th. 
| Front and Alleghany—Speakers— 
| Kazmark, A. Biemiller, L. Stern. 
3lst and Norris— Speakers — 
Schwartz, Kastenbaum, Berg. 
Kensington and Aleghany—Speak- 
| ers—Daniel, Cooper, Krueger. 
5th and Carpenter—O. Stern, Kline, 
Shulman. 
llth and Bainbridge—Speakers— 
H. Biemiller, Levinson, A. Biemiller. 
Harrowgate Square—Speakers — 
Daniel. 
and York — Speakers — 





Ryan, 
| 32nd 


Schwartz, Gorelik, Rosen. 


from | 


|fund. Expenses for 
| hire, stationery, card and filing equip- 
j}ment, etc., were authorized. The 
| spirit of a victorious campaign for 
| Socialism and its candidates animated 
| the Committee. It is hoped the same 
spirit is felt by all comrades and 
branch members. 

Fellow Comrades: This {s a critical 
|time. Your services are desperately 
needed to assure the victory that 
justiy should be ours, Write your 
secretary—offer your time—report 
to the campaign headquarters at 133 
Second Ave.—support the branch 
financially. 

Washington Heights 

Rella Ritchell, eminent poet, writer 
j and lecturer will speak at the Wash- 

ington Heights Branch of the Social- 

list Party, 600 West 181 street, Thurs- 
day night, Sept. 25 at 9 p. m., on 
“The Gene Debs I knew.” 

A person of wide interests, well 
versed in the liberal and radical 
| movements extant in the past decade, 
|}she becomes the dynamic figure in 
| the world of culture today. With this 

does Miss Ritchell bring to us her 
|} vast wealth of knowledge, her dra- 
matic personality and rich experi- 
ence drawn from her contact with the 
| great leaders of our day, Jack Lon- 
and Eugene 





don, Bernard Shaw 
| Debs, 
MANHATTAN 
Upper West Side 
The branch is carrying on an active 
street meeting campaign. Every night 
Poog corners are covered and com- 


rades hope to carry the campaign to} a 








Free Youth is publication of 
the Young Peoples’ Socialist 
League. It aims to present. 
in concise form, the doings ; 
of progressive Youth. It in- 
vite: contributions of news 
and views. 














Address: 
FREE YOUTH 
7 East 15th St. 
New York City 














Yipsels Celebrate International Youth 
ay 

The Young People’s Socialist 
League of Greater New York in con- 
junction with the Young Circle 
League, The Young Poale Zion and 
the Rand School of Socia Science will 
hold a International Socialist Youth 
Day Celebration and Mass Meeting 
on Saturday afternoon, October 4th, 
1930 at the Debs Auditorium, 7 East 
15 street, N. Y. C., at 2 p.m. This 
year with great numbers of young 
workers and students suffering from 
the effects of our industrial profit 
system, the young American workers 


and students are called upon to hold | 


Mass Meetings and Demonstrations to 
voice their demands. A number of 
prominent speakers will address the 
meeting, also representatives of the 
various groups will speak, 

Tickets for admission can be se- 
cured free from the offices of the 
Various groups represented. 


International Youth Dance 

The New York Yipsels and the Na- 
tional Office of the Young People’s 
Socialist League will celebrate Inter- 
national Youth Day with a Mass 
Meeting during the afternoon of Oc- 
tober 4th and wind up with a gala 
affair on the evening of the 4th. 
The International Youth Dance will 


be held at the Debs Auditorium, 7 | D. 
admission is|a ratification meeting the coming 
tkins 


East 15th. The price of 


; and Book Review meeting. 
| huge success. 
| read original poems. 
} read one entitled “The Miner” that 


CIRCLING THE CIRCLES 
Circle Eight Sr. Man 


At ‘its meeting the Circle decided 
to hold regular meetings during the 
{campaign. Plans were made for the 
| ganization of a “Youth Non-Parti- 
son Panken for Congress Committee.” 
| ‘This committee would help the Party 
| during the campaign and give the 
| Circle a list of prospective members. 
| Rose Mazur filled the educational 
| Program by speaking on “Presen 
| Problems of the Jewish Race.” Her 
j talk aroused a heated discussion in 
| which many of the participators ex- 
| Pressed the opinion that Socialism 


rather than Zionism would solve the | 


| Jewish problem. 

| At tonights meeting a symposium 
| will take place at the Circle head- 
| quarters, 96 Avenue “C”. The topic 
| to be discussed will be “Trends of the 
Socialist Movement.” Comrade's 
| Goodman and Kammerman of the 
| Circie, and Aaron Levenstein of Circle 
One Bronx, and Abe Belsky will lead 


| the discussion. 


+ Circle Nine Sr. Kings: 
On September 19th, last 
} this circle held its monthly 


Friday 
Poetry 


Some of the comrades 
Arthur Cohen 


was the big shot of the evening. 
Due to the fact that the 22nd A. 
of the Socialist Party is holding 


75 cents, A good time is promised to Friday evening, at P. S. 64, A 
and Belmont Ave. 


} 


Brooklyn, the 





It was a! 


| members decided to abandon the idea 
of a meeting and help the Party. 
On Saturday, September 20, the 
circle held its monthly affair. Many 
| of the members feel this was the best 
“social” we ever experienced. This 
event was made in honor of Dr. Bres- 
low, the circle’s Director, as a means 
of showing our appreciation. 

| The circle has bought a radio, with 
| which they hope to interest outsiders 
use for the campaign. 

| Circle Six Jrs. Kings: 

} The attendance was so large at the 
last meeting of Circle Six Jr. that 


1aT 


and 


| many young people were turned av 
for 


seating capacity. Five 
were received igid 
many of the visitors promised to aj 

ply at the next meeting. Elect 
were held and the following constitut 
the officers of the circle: Alex R 
| kin, organizer; Ben Horowitz, e 
| tional director; Rae Paper, fin. 
| J. Gross, social dir.; L. Sanit, 

} sec’y; Abe Baum, librarian. 
|ecutive committee consists of 


lack of 





sec’y; 
record 
The ex- 
Alex 
| Retzkin, Ben Horowitz, J. Gross, Ree 






| Paper, Ginsberg and Donow. 
| The educational program co 
| of a discussion on “The Socialis i 
titude Toward Russia.” The meeting 
| concluded with the singing of the In- 
| ternational 
Attention Young Socialists of 
Queens 

Any young > rson between the ages 
}of 18 and 30 interested in forming 
}a Yipsel circle in Queens, should get 
|in touch with Naomi Dean, 41-15 
60th street. Woodside, L. L, 


ted 


ts t- 


every part of the district. Heywood 
Broun speaks at as many meetings 
as possible. Volunteers are coming 
to headquarters at 112 West 72nd 
street, and it is hoped that we shall 
have enough to man the Solls in every 
election district. An efiort is being 
made to attract special attention to 
registration, so that we shall not hear 
on election day the tales of woe of 
Socialist supporters who could not 
vote because they did not know they 
had to register. 
Yorkville 

The Yorkville branches (14-15-16 
A. D. Branch, German Branch and 
Bohemian Branch) will hold an An- 
nual Reunion and Campaign Dinner 
on Saturday, Oct. 4, at the Labor 
Temple, (Room 10) 243 East 84th 
street. These annual get-to-gethers 
are interesting. This year we have 
among the speakers Morris. Hillquit, 
who was in Germany and will tell 
us how Socialist campaigns are con- 
ducted by the best organized Social- 
ist Party in the world. - Heywood 
Broun, candidate for Congress in the 
17th District, will speak and we can 
expect an interesting talk. Other 
speakers will be our veterans Edward 
F. Cassidy, candidate for Congress in 
the 18th District; George Steinhardt, 
candidate for State Senator, and 
short speeches by members of the 
various branches. We can promise a 
very instructive evening. We will also 
have dancing and music. This year’s 
Reunion will foster a more intimate 
acquaintance of our members and 
give new members a chance to get 
acquainted with those who for years 
kept the fire burning. 

Washington Heights 

With the Summer over, the Branch 
resumes active work in earnest. An- 
other and more intensive campaign 
characterizes the Branch this year, 
beginning Tuesday, Sept. 23. Two 
street meetings will be held every 
Tuesday and Saturday evenings, both 
in the 22 and 23 A. D. Two widely 
advertised mass meetings will be held 
in public schools just before election. 
A house to house distribution of liter- 
ature is among the plans of the edu- 
cational and publicity committee. 
Even the committee on Watchers has 
begun work of organization. Watch 
for announcements. 

BRONX 
6th A. D. 

A mass meeting will be held Fri- 
day evening, Sept. 26th, in the Mat- 
thews avenue auditorium of the Ver- 
band Cooperative Houses. The speak- 


ers are Louis Waldman, candidate for | — 


Governor, Louis Weil, candidate for | 
Congressman, Murray Gross, candi- 
date for Assembly. 

ith A. D. 

The 7th A. D. held a Vetcherinka 
at its headquarters Saturday evening, 
Sept. 20th. Miss A. Buck sang a few 
vocal solos, and Miss Rose Witelsky 
rendered some excellent violin selec- 
tions accompanied by Mr. J. Feur- 
ring. Regina Waskow, daughter of 
Comrade Weskow, displayed excellent 
talent when she sang “Row, Row, 
Rowing Along.” The comrades kept 
on rowing after her until she was 
forced to dance with “I’m Dancing 
With Tears in My Eyes.” Special 
mention should be made of our N. 
Margolis, who provided the dance 
music, and Comrade Scharlach. A 
Women’s Committee co ting of 
Mrs. Jaffe, Koenigsberg, Owaroff, 
Milgram and the family Meresky, 
worked until 2 o'clock in the morn- 
ing serving refreshments. Morris 
Gisnet had his say in the matter and 
so did Comrade Murphy. Herman 
Woskow acted as master of cere- 
monies. Those present left with a 
feeling that they spent an evening 
in spiritual pleasure. 

BROOKLYN 
1-3-8th A. D. 

At the last meeting, David M. Cory 
addressed the membership on unem- 
ployment. His address was followed 
by a spirited discussion. Following 
the business meeting, the branch took 
up the question of street meetings an 
arranged for several. At the next 
neeting a new-comer, Bradford 
Young, is scheduled for a talk. Topic 
to be announced. 

lith A. D. 

It is the fond hope of a small group 
of active comrades to put a branch 
in the 17th Assembly District which 
has defied organization since before 
the war. The district is made up of 
old American stock which has proved 










impervious, if not to say hostile, to 
Socialist propaganda. However, the 
year 1 A. C. (after the crash) and 


Hooverian prosperity is causing some 
of the denizens of these capitalistic 
wilds to rub its eyes. The 6th Con- 
gressional District, which takes in the 
17th A. D., is devoting some attention 
to this strayed brother from the So- 
cialist family, and is trying to put 














some life into it. Joe Viola, candidate 
in 17th A. D., Sam Trotto who has 
loaned a truck, J. N. 
Rivkin, Sy Sarasohn, Samuel Rothen- 


berg and others, have been running | ~~ 


ngs and have experienced 
1couragement, so much so that 
they are redoubling their efforts. 
18th A. D. Branch 1 
Comrades Thomas, Axelrad, Wolfe, 
Viola and Coleman addressed a spirit- 
ed group at the last meeting of the 
branch at 1466 Pitkin enue, on 





street mee 




















| ganization and the nec 
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| Sicklen avenue 
|lar priced luncheon. 





Thursday evening, Sept. 18. Each 
speaker emphasized the need for or- 
for each 
rade to do his or her bit in the} 
aign All adioi 

rters a 1 


Ww here all and 





city 
ssity 


com 









Parxwav 


work. By the time this appears, t 
6th Congressional District will he 
run its first big school meeting 


P. S. 167, Schenectady avenue ani 
Ea n Parkway. The Non-Partisan 
Committee will tender its | 
Sunday | 
x 


fanor, | 








28, at the Par 
ay and Rogers ave 
charge being $2.50 per 
Waldman, Norman 
lee c ‘Y He vWwoC 7 
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Shapiro, 
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and Willi } 
he A 


The annua t will be 
}on Saturday evenir Oct. 11, in the} 
| Workmen’s Circle Center, 218 Van/ 


This will @ popu- | 
A number of} 
prominent speakers will participate 
Reservations can be made at the 
Workmen's Circle Center 

10th Congressional District 








committee of members from 
the 5-6 and 23rd Assembly district 
convened Sunday, Sept. 21 and out- 


A joint 


lined a general plan of activity. The 
committee planned to wage an inten 
sive and extensive campaign aimin: 
io reawakeg,the large mass of work- 
ers district.. Striking 





Cohen, Sadie | 


to head-| np: 












similar to those used by the British 
Labor Party, will be posted. Circles 
2 and 6, Seniors of the Y. P. S. L., 
have pledged their whole-hearted sup- 
port. They have elected a campaign 
committee to aid the Party. Our 
candidate for Congress, A. I. Shipla- 
we will not arrive until about Oct. 

On Oct. 3, a ratification meeting goog : ee U.7E ~ st 
will be held at the Labor Lyceum. | algonquin 3657-8. Executive Board Meets 
The speakers are Norman Thomas, | Every Tuesday Night in the Office of the 
Louis Waldman, William Karlin, | Union. |Z. S Sees. See ee 
a tian. 
as campaign manager. 

QUEENS. COUNTY 
Sunnyside Branch 

A political symposium has been ar- 
ranged for Thursday evening, Oct. 9. 
Democrat, Republican and Socialist 
speakers have been invited to state 
the program of their respective par- 
ties. August Claessens will speak for 
the Socialist Party. An effort is be- 
ing made to make this meeting a huge 


CTORS’ UNION 
Office 31 Seventh St., N. Y. 
Phone Orchard 1923 


REUBEN GUSKIN 
er 














pyeomarene UNION 


LOCAL No. 9. Office and headquar- 

ters, Brooklyn Labor Lyceum, 949 
Willoughby Ave. Phone Stagg 4621. Office 
open daily except Saturday from 9 A. M. 
to 5 P. M. Regular meetings every Tues- 
day evening. Charles Pflaum, Pin. Sec’y; 
Frank F. Lutz, Treasurer; Andrew Streit, 
Bus. Agent; William Weingert, President; 





success. Charles Weber, Vice-President; Samuel 
German Branch—Ridgewood Potter, Rec. Sec’y. 
The first effort was made last Tues- 
day evening to organize a branch of 
UTCHERS UNION 


Local 174, A. M. C. & B. W. of N. A. 
Office and Headquarters: Labor Tem- 
243 E. 84th St., Room 12. Regular 
meetings every first and third Sunday at 
10 a.m. Employment Bureau open every 
day at 6 p.m. 


German-speaking Socialists in Ridge- iB 
wood. Some 25 Socialists and svi | 

pathizers responded to the call. Com- 
rades Oneal and Claessens delivered 
short addresses. An interesting dis- 
cussion followed. A number of ap- 
plications for memberships were re- 
ceived, yet insufficient for the forma- 
tion of a branch. Nevertheless, these 
new comrades were organized into a 
provisional committee and will receive Local 234 A.M.O. & B.W, of N.A. 
the assistance of the German branch | 175 E. B’way Orchard 7766 
of Brooklyn until they are strong Meet every Ist and 3rd Tuesday 
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Capitalism ms Education 


gael the clammy hand of the dead reached 
into the schools of New York City has been 
known for years and now the itching palms of 
the living are known to receive “honest graft” by 
providing text books to the schools. Board of 
Education figures show that the city has purchased 
600,000 of Superintendent O'Shea's spellers and 
other officials have also raked in royalties from 
the sale of text books of which they are the au- 
thors. O'Shea has been so uncompromising in his 
noble fight for ‘patriotism’ within the schools 
that the disclosure of this extra income need sur- 
prise no one. He runs true to form. 

Here is an alliance between ‘'patriotism,” Tam- 
many politics and a private snap. It is capitalism 
at its worst in our educational institutions. One 
does not even have the compensation of knowing 
that those who attend the public schools are re- 
ceiving an education. The whole tendency of the 
system is to turn out youngsters whose capacity for 
thinking is destroyed. The teacher who is really 
a teacher, one who endeavors to awaken the spirit 
of inquiry, becomes a suspect. Nearly four years 
ago an Associate Superintendent reported that 
Abraham Lefkowitz was ‘‘a master of the technic 
of teaching,” but because he did not stuff students 
with the ideas of the herd he was denied promo- 
tion. 

In Chicago private dealers in paints, oils, var- 
nish in alliance with nursery interests, actually used 
the school system to put over an annual Clean-Up- 
Paint-Up-Plant-Up campaign. Thus Chicago “edu- 
cation” became an agency for selling the merchan- 
dise of capitalist firms. The working people are 
the bulk of the victims of this prostitution of edu- 
cation and Tammany politics is the carrier of it. 


Hoover's Sweatshop 

OW much reliance can be placed upon the 

promises of politicians in or out of office is 
evident by the attitude toward the unemployment 
problem by the Hoover Administration. The post- 
office department has been reducing the working 
force throughout the country and postal workers 
are bitterly complaining of this heartless policy 
which is in violation of the promise which Hoover 
obtained from employing capitalists months ago, a 
promise which they have not kept. 

From Montana comes another important item of 
news. James D. Graham, president of the state 
Federation of Labor, calls attention to the fact that 
the carpenters at work on a new postoffice at 
Havre are on strike against a wage reduction of 
three dollars a day. The wages of laborers have 
also been reducad from 50 to 30 cents an hour. 


Plasterers at work on an Incian 
striking against a wage reduction. 


school are also 
All these work- 


‘diplomacy, imperialism, and war. 


ers were employed by the government and Graham 
declares that the order for wage reductions came 
from Washington. 

This policy would be bad 
duting a period of brisk employment but it is. con- 
temptible when millions of wage workers have no 
employment. It means that government policy does 
not differ from the sweatshop policy of private 
exploiters who take advantage of unemployment to 
reduce wages. Government capitalism is no better 
than corporation capitalism and if the masses want 
to be treated as human beings they will have to 
administer government through a party of their 
own. 


enough if followed 





Unstable Europe 


“&. MERICAN Socialists have too often not taken 
that interest in international affairs which 
they should. This is largely due to our long isola- 
tion from Europe but the World War showed that 
we are a part of the world system of capitalism, 
Any menacing 
Situation abroad is of as much concern to us as 
though it happened across our borders. 
The rise of Fascism in Germany is a case in 
int. While the parties supporting the republic 





one, still the Fascists are a dangerous group and 
they will have the: support of. the Communists on 
many matters while each looks forward to the time 
when. they will settle accounts with each other in 
civil war. 

In Vienna the armed Socialist workers have beat 
back the Fascists a number of times in recent years 
and after a period of quiet the Fascists are again 
active. In France the Nationalists and imperialists 
have been encouraged by the German elections and 
French foreign policy is likely to become reaction- 
ary. We may also look forward to some braggart 
yawps from Mussolini and a general strengthening 
of anti-Semitism in Europe. 

The Berlin correspondent of the New York Times 
is of the opinion that the Fascists will give prom- 
inence to their anti-Semitic program which consists 
of nothing more than charging the Jewish people 
with “corrupting” German life and ascribing Ger- 
many’s economic conditions under the peace treaties 
as due to “Jewish international high finance.” To 
be sure, all this is a plea to morons but it has its 
effect with some people just as the “Nordic” dogma 
in this country afflicts some poor souls. 

We have no doubt that German Socialists appre- 
ciate the new problems that have come to them and 
that they will use their power to the best interests 
of the workers whom they represent. However, the 
whole situation in Europe is unstable and surprises 
may be in store for those who watch the conflict 
of opposing forces. 





-odern Dinosaurs 


_ struggle between two big steel corporations 

reminds us of the prehistoric age of the di- 
nosaurs, the giant mammals that dominated the 
scene ages ago. The two great steel dinosaurs are 
the Bethlehem Steel Company and the United 
States Steel Corporation. The Bethlehem company 
is after the Youngstown Sheet and Tube Company 
and a royal battle is being fought in the court 
jungles of Cleveland with trained lawyers guiding 
the struggle of the giants.’ Lawyers’ fees are ex- 
pected to run as high as $1,500,000. 

The tendency of the capitalist system of produc- 
tion is for the big animals to eat the little ones. In 
addition to this there is the social cleavage and 
group antagonism that follows such struggles. A 
New York Times dispatch declares: ‘That the 
trial is stil] a matter of deepest excitement has been 
denoted, it is said, by marking of new social lines 
in Cleveland and Northern Ohio generally, which 
grows out of the cleavage of wealth and erstwhile 
friendships by the attachments to one or the other 
of the contending. sides.” 

The same trend was evident in the old slave 
oligarchy in the South. At the outbreak of the 
Civil War most of the great estates and the slaves 
were owned by about 5,000 families. This brought 
a class antagonism in southern society. The small 
slave owner and the non-slave owner had no affec- 
tion for the powerful slave kings who were reduc- 
ing others to a position of dependence and social 
inferiority. The greater slave masters enjoyed eating 
the lesser masters but they finally passed from the 
scene. 

For the present our ruling capitalists are enjoy- 
ing a similar feast but they are also undermining 
the system itself. They are continually reducing 
the number of those who have any stake in capital- 
ism and they in turn will be swallowed and dis- 
appear. Mankind will be the happier when their 
holdings and power are taken over by a Socialist 
Commonwealth. 





IN A NUTSHELL 














Isn't it possible to recall the “prosperity” chorus 
which entertained the nation for so many years? 
It would be as good as vaudeville in these days of 
Hooverdom. 
* * * 

Things will right themselves in time if those who 
know what they want to do, and can do, persevere 
unremittingly in work and action.—Goethe. 

* * ™ 
Rockefeller has built a model community of homes 
in Cleveland for his executives and a labor leader 
in that city urges other millionaires to do likewise. 
Perhaps workingmen will be happy when the bosses 
in the industrial plants are all comfortably housed! 

~ * . 
From the Labor standpoint, university mis-edu- 
cation is worse than no education at all. It “stabil- 
izes” the mind. It blurs the vision and limits the 
horizon. It refuses to “move on.”” It regards capi- 
talism as without end, and gives men and women 
bad history, good English, a perfect accent—and 





Courage 
To Think? 


(An Editorial in the Toledo Union 
Leader) 
“Q INCE 1861 the Republican 
party has been in control of 
the government almost continu- 
ously. And now, after all these 
years, we find 90 per cent. of the 
wealth of the country in control 
of less than ten per cent. of the 
people; we find 87 per cent, of the 
farms under mortgage; we find a 
concentration of wealth and pow- 
er that is crushing out the econ- 
omic life of the great mass of the 
people and making them industrial 
slaves and agricultural serfs.” 
The above quotation is from a 
speech made by W. W. Durbin at 
the Democratic State Convention 
at Columbus, O., Sept. 12th. Mr. 
Durbin had been a candidate for 
U. S. senator at the Democratic 
primaries. He comes out whole- 
heartedly for his successful oppo- 
nent on the Democratic ticket and 


convention. 

While we agree with his state- 
ment as above quoted, we would 
ask, “What does either the Demo- 
cratic or Republican party propose 
to stop the making of industrial 
and agricultural serfs?” 

* * 

The truth is, it is now the time 
for all kinds of political bunkum. 
You dear workingman and you 
honest but bespoiled farmer will 
be very much in the limelight 
from now until Nov. 4th.’Tons up- 
on tons of literature will be dump- 
ed upon your doorstep. Your ra- 
dio (if you happen to own one) 
will be bleating and blatting the 
wonderful ability of this or that 


lore will be carefully written and 
delivered in order to capture that 
vote of the dear workers, farmers 
and small business men, Oh, yes, 
you dear people will be the whole 
cheese until that one big day, elec- 
tion day, Nov. 4th, 1930. 

All kinds of promises will be 
made by candidates of both the} 
old dominant parties. All of the| 
mud possible will be used in this | 


wonderful battle for power. Names| 


of men and women that have been | 
looked upon as fairly good law: | 
abiding and peaceful citizens will | 
be accused of being everything | 
from bootleggers to grafters. The | 
public press will be reeking with 
odious insinuations and slimy slan- | 
der according to their political | 
bias. H 
Yet, with all of this contempt- 
ible political rot, you find back of 
the scenes the powerful hand of 
entrenched capital handing out its 
dole to the political machines to 
just the extent that one or, the 
other party dominates in that par- 
ticular section. 

In the rock ribbed Republican 
states the powerful grip of capi- 
talism relaxes to a much greater 
extent its hold upon its purse 
strings in favor of Republican 
campaign funds, In those sure 
Democratic states this same pow- 
erful grip is loosened in favor of 
a Democratic campaign fund. In 
doubtful states it becomes a care- 
ful study and the money is so 
judicially given, that no matter 
which side wins, the interests of 
big capital will be carefully safe- 
guarded and the whole fight of the| 
two old parties is over who shall 
be “it” at the political pie counter. 
Now you dear members of the 
common herd, there is no use get- 
ting hot under the collar over) 
these plain statements about your 
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delivers a fine speech at the state! 


candidate for office. Speeches ga- | 


By Edward Levinson 


Socialist opponent. “Well, 


mitted defeat in an exchange 0: 
ideas. 


tial Republican leader, had dropped 
out of the fight 
stages. 


Waldman, 


where it challenges and finally 
takes over the power of govern- 
;ment, there are countless scores of 
;sturdy campaigners who take the 
|count for decades before they win. 
Mr. Waldman entered politics in 





;1916. In 1917 he was elected to j 


'the New York State legislature; 


then reelected three times in light | 


ning succession at regular and 
special elections. 

The most important of Louis 
Waldman’s victories have not been 
his triumphs at the polls. There is 
no man in private life without the 
power of a legislative, administra- 
|tive, executive or judicial office— 
except if it be Norman Thomas, 
Waldman’s constant co-worker and 
associate—who has fought as 
many battles for political moral- 
ity and public welfare as has Louis 





| Waldman. The field of his interests 


has been as broad as the problems 
of the people of his state. Water 
power, public utilities, agriculture, 
social legislation, crime prevention, 
political honesty, housing—these 
are but few of the subjects in which 
Waldman is an acknowledged au- 
thority. Yet his interest in them 


has not been merely academic. He | 


has translated these issues into 
matters of vital concern to the 


| people and has fought these issues;in 1916, he went to work as a| 
| through in the legislative halls, in| junior engineer on the N 


the public press and on the public 
platform. 
* * 

When a lad of eleven Louis 
Waldman was at work as a clerk, 
little dreaming that a short span 
of 27 years would find him 5,000 
miles from his native village lead- 
ing one of the three major politi- 
cal parties in a contest for Gov- 
ernor of the Empire State of the 
Union. 

Louis Waldman was born 38 
years ago in a Ukrainian farming 
town. The river Ubert skirted the 
village and on its tides rode hun- 
dreds and thousands of sturdy tree 
trunks felled in near-by lumber 
camps. Waldman found his first 
employment “bookkeeping” for a 
lumber company. His education 
until the age of 16 was confined 
to the instruction of a private 
tutor; schools and libraries were 
heard of but never seen. He work- 
ed 14 hours a day. His eager and 
growing mind had no opportunity 
to expand. The young clerk at 18 
left Russia for the United States. 

Within three weeks after his ar- 


Louis Waldim 


T the conclusion of a. three- 

cornered political debate be- 
fore a huge Brooklyn audience, 
Clarence Darrow, relentless poli- 
tical opponent, strode over to a 
Mr. 
Waldman, you won the debate,” 
Darrow drawled. And it was prob- 
ably the first and the last time 
the great liberal attorney ever ad- 


The third debater, Meier 
Steinbrink, then as now an influen- 


in its earlier 


Winning is a habit with Louis | 
the Socialist Party’s 
candidate for Governor of New 
York State. He is unique among 
Socialists in that most of his con- 
; tests for political office have seen 
him victorious. In the building of 
a minority party to a position 
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The Public Life of New York State 
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rival in New York, in September/ of “activity unbecoming a public} been rendered however as a pri- 
of 1909, Waldman was a student in| employee.” Oscar Strauss acted as | vate citizen who though unattach- 
a public night school. Gtmuitane- | referee, listened to the charges/ed to any political payroll, con- 
ously he set out to learn his living, | and to the defense—and dismissed | sidered public affairs the concers 
| working as a clothing cutter. His the complaint as unwarranted. His/|of all forward-looking citizens. 
| first real contact with Socialist | right to the job established, Wald- 
figures came in 1910 during the! man handed in his resignation. Thomas of the Socialist Party com- 
famous strike of cloakmakers in| At that time the people of his/| mittee on public affairg, Louis 
| which Waldman joined. Former | district had more important work | Waldman recently brought to a 
Congressman Meyer London was! for Waldman. The 8th Assembly | halt the attempted looting of the 
the leader and ideal of all the | district in 1917 elected him to the |consumers by the New York Edi- 
strikers. Earlier in the year he had / legislature for the first time. He|son Company which under the 
|heard a Socialist speech for the| was barely 25 then and his elec-| false guise of a rate reduction ac- 
| first time—from Jacob Panken. He | tion was a tribute to the level head | tually attempted to boost rates for 
was beginning to be politically in-|of an exceedingly vigorous young |57 per cent of the consumers of 
terested but not in any active! man, He was elected in 1917 by a 'electricity. He has fought unceas- 
, Sense, ‘larger vote than that given both ingly for the development of New 
| his Democratic and Republican op- | York’s fabulous power resources 
From night high school in 1910, | ponent. In 1918 it required a fusion | by the state for the people, rather 
Waldman entered Cooper Union in| of both old parties to keep him out; than by the state for the private 
1911 to study civil engineering. lof office. At that he was defeated jutility companies as Governor 
His five years at Cooper Union | by 100 votes; 180 votes—more than aaeneaapien proposes. 
| supplied a valuable technical train- | enough to elect him—had been/ In the height of last winter's 
‘ing. All this time Waldman work- ; stolen by a bit of bi-partisan vote- | unemployment and again this sum- 
‘ed at his trade by day and studied | stealing in which the Democratic ‘mer, Waldman urged on the gov- 
by night. In 1911 for seven months | and Republican organizations com-/ernor a special legislative session 
he felt acutely for the first time | bined. In 1919 Waldman was re- to plan relief for the hundreds of 
the harsh clash of industrial in-| elected. Refused his seat because! thousands of jobless who were 
justice. He had objected to work- | he was a Socialist, Waldman tri-'starying in silence, borrowing or 
ing side by side with non-union; umphed in the special election of |heesing, because they were out of 
workers. As a result his employer | 1920, and was again unseated. _| jobs through no fault of their own. 
declared a lockout of union mem.- | Louis Waldman may well be | When the New York Old Age 
; | proud of the part he and his party'Pension Seeurity Committee 
During those seven months, played in the now infamous Al- | prought in recommendations for a 
Waldman was literally on the point ,bany ouster. Elected by uncon- pill which would make degraded 
| of starvation. However, he found ;tested majorities, returned again paupers of the aged poor, Wald- 
some consolation in the leisure af-|and again by his constitucats.|man traveled to Albany and 
forded him, and under the grueling | Waldman was nevertheless refused | fought for a real pension law ade- 
circumstances of his joblessness|a seat because he belonged to the | quate to the needs of the aged and 
made the public library his second | Socialist Party and refused to! cleansed of the stigma of charity. 
home. Now for the first time he;change his loyalty. Waldman| wajqman has fought with his 
began to read the political litera- fought a battle for representative ‘1, -acteristic vigor for honest elec- 
ture of America. In 1912, Wald-| government that has won him the! t:5, jaws and for a more demo- 
man had made up his mind that, thanks of libertwloving American ..3::, apportionment of politica) 
his ideas squared with those of the men and women of all political power ; 
Socialist Party and he became one | parties. hi sicaied es 
of its active workers. In 1916, his | 7 a one Sven Prostar tics prin 
district, the 8th Manhattan, pick-| In the legislature, Waldman was | closed ~— oe the debauchery 
: : be ; . le'g | Of New York City by Tammany 
ed him as its standard bearer.|a fearless champion of the people's | Hall. Wald faneht + h the 
With a campaign fund of $200 and | good, an assemblyman of matchless | 7141, Walcraan fougat through the 
with his party’s press frankly | logic, of impenetrable factual argu- a eet me bgp aaa m3 a 
skeptical of any possible good re-| ments. In the Assembly Waldman | ™vestiga ae nn ee 
| sults, Waldman came within 200| proposed the first social insurance |‘M€ corruptionists and turn the 
votes of election in one of Tam-| bill that ever saw the light of day | apernens ge mine pee 
many’s strongest districts. in Albany. It proposed insurance a oo ew ee 
In the meantime Waldman was | Of the workers against losses due | ~ Saale. = 
by no means satisfied that his|t® unemployment, insecurity in) i 
leducation was completed. Having |°!d age, sickness, disability and) 


| finished his work at Cooper Union |™aternity. In it was embodied the 
idea of the old age pension agita- 


bers, 








These battles have forced results. 
Governor Roosevelt was at first 
inclined to accept the Edison Come 


ew York|tion of today. Ten years after pany’s fraudulent “reduction.” 
|subway system then under con-| Waldman first proposed an old age | After Waldman’s criticism, he 
| pension, the old parties took it up,'turned cold to the idea. Under 


| struction. His engineering study . 
| was followed by his entrance in|@masculated it and placed Mas-| 
lthe New York Law School. His |tick’s poor relief law on the statute | 
| subsequent political and public ac-/>0oKs. Waldman’s water power | 
| tivities ran concurrently with his| Pill was endorsed by the State | 
nightly studies to enter the legal|Conference of Mayors in 1918 
| profession. |though its author was a member 


| of the Socialist Party, Another fea- 


pressure of Louis Waldman and 
other Socialists, the Governor ad- 
mitted the possibility of stste dis- 
tribution of electricity as well as 
state ownership. Three months 
after Waldman espoused a pro- 
| gram of unemployment relief, in- 
jture of Waldman’s legislative ser-/| cluding unemployment insurence, 
|vice was his bill on the high cost | Governor Roosevelt announced his 
| of living which would have cut the discovery of the idea. But the Gov- 
iprice of food necessities to the | ernor was careful to wait until the 
| consumers by eliminating the para- | legislature had adjourned and un- 
'sitic middlemen and creating state | til he was outside of the state be- 
the world. With his fellow-Social- | Purchasing and selling agencies. | fore he declared himself. After 
ists and with the leaders of pro-| From 1921 to 1928 Waldman was| ignoring Waldman’s plea for an 
gressive thought, Waldman took|}a no less valuable public servant | investigation of New York City’s 
up the real battle for a warless|than during his legislative years S0vermment, the Governor was 
world. The people of his assembly}on Capitol Hill. No just cause finally forced to accede in part. 

district were with him and they!sought his services but he gave| In offering Louis Waldman as 
sent him as their spokesman to | freely of his time and his energy. its candidate for Governor the So- 
the conference of the People’s,In the course of these years he/jcialist Party does so in the belief 
Council for Democracy and Peace.| was admitted to the bar and his | that what the State of New York 
Waldman was then in the employ | fights in the courts of the city are needs is not a timid pupil whe 


+. o . 

The World War made a pro- 
jfoun¢ impress on Waldman’s 
; mind, as it did on every young 
/man and woman alert to the im- 
|plications of a conflict that en- 
|gulfed all the leading nations of 


of the Public Service Commission | liberally sprinkled with incidents‘learns only as the pressure of 
and his direct superior, Clifton|of hard-fought battles for labor,’ practical politics forces him to, 
Holland, builder of the great tun-| for civil rights, for consumers’ in-; but rather a political leacer of 


nel that spans the bottom of the|terests. | fearlesg statesmanship, clear vision 
Hudson River, preferred charges’ Waldman’s greatest service has and constructive social policy, 











particular political affiliation. You 

are only a number anyhow, and 

the political boss waxes fat and 

powerful by controlling numbers. 
* 7 * 


Now, Mr. or Mrs. Cipher, just 
glance at the indictment at the be- 
ginning of this editorial. What do 
you think the Republicans will do 
to stop the concentration of 
wealth? Look at our good Repub- 
lican state of Massachusetts, 
where Cool Cal. Coolidge won 
fame, and the presidency by crush- | 
ing the right of policemen to or- 
ganize. Look at the Republican 
state of California where Mooney 
and Billings are stil consigned to 
a living hell upon earth, because 
big capital says, “Guilty or inno- 
cent, they stay in jail.” Then look 





little else. Dan Griffiths. 

> 7 « 
The latest news from the Tammany front is that 
Jimmie Walker and John F. Curry were on the 
“preferred calendar” of magistrate Ewald, now un- 


der indictment. Preferred stock, no doubt. 
~ - - 


t is necessary to make it clear that the appeal! 
is to reason rather than force, and that force will 
not be used until capitalists become a smal! band 
of turbulent rebels against democratically enacted 
laws.—-Bertrand Russell. 

* * - | 
The ‘most costly luxury that a member of the 
working class cannot afford is to vote for the 
parties of the class that lives on his labor. 

* * * 
A man is a poor man if he is shut out from any 
of the possibilities of human life within the range 
of the general existing resources of the world. 

—Fred Henderson. 

* * * 
If all the Latin-American revolutions throw out 
American exploiters of Latin-American peoples we 
shall look for a pious protest frfom Washington on 
the score of “national honor,” the honor being in 
proportion to the number of American dollars at 
stake. 


* . * 
The working class is not, properly speaking, a 
class at all, but constitutes the body of society. 

—August Comte. 

? ad ? 
The only difference between white shirt and black 
shirt Fascistis is that you can see the dirt on the 
first and not on the second. 

* . : 
Necessity is the plea for every infringement of 
human freedom. It is the argument of tyrants and 





nbe the Fascists and Communists two to 
j 


ip 
' 


pgeame, 





the creed of slaves.—William Pitt, 


, belonging to a union, and still] go 


| unpunished by law while union men 
; are cast into jail for daring to 


| under-nourished workers. 


| come through the present Repub- 


at our Democratic South where 
hirelings of the capitalist mill own- 
ers can shoot down innocent men 
and women whose only crime is 


preach the doctrine of union co- 
operation to the poor underpaid, 





Yes, the will of capital must be 
done and you dear Ciphers, place | 
your O. K. upon these acts by | 
your “X” upon the ballot. 

The solution to all of the de-| 
testable inequality can be a peace- 
ful one, One that can be fought | 
out at the ballot box. It cannot | 
lican or Democratic parties as they | 
are only anxious for a place at | 
the “pie counter.” It must come| 
from a new political party that | 
can embrace the workers, farmers | 
who are all in the same boat ‘and | 
are daily being crushed under the 
powerful hand of entrenched cap- 
ital, supported and fostered by a| 
subsidized Republican, Democratic | 
political party. 

After this election comes the | 
party of the common people. 





An emperor in his nightcap would 
not meet with half the respect of an 
emperor with a crown.—Goldsmith. 








Help us to save free conscience from 
the paw 
Of hireling wolves, whose gospel is 


their maw, 
—Milton. 
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‘Dad's Wages 


ADER MAIL BAG (ana 


‘Baby’s Life 





SOCIALIST STUDENTS 
Editor, The New Leader: 

In behalf of the French-Belgian 
section of the International of So- 
cialist Students, I wish to invite 
American students to enter into cor- 
respondenge with French and Bel- 
gian students. The purpose of such 
correspondence is to exchange experi- 
ences and ideas and to exchange 
books and literature. Correspondence 
may be in either English or French. 

For Belgium, address letters to Jean 
Allard, Rue Chafnay, 59, Jupille, 
Liege, Belgium. For France, write 
to Groupe d’Etudes Anglaises, 17 Rue 
de la Sorbonne, Paris 5e, France. 

The official monthly journal of the 
French-Belgian section, “L’Etudiant 
Socialiste” invites students to sub- 
mit articles dealing with the labor or 
student movement in the U. S. 

Those desiring to enter into corre- 
spondence with German students may 
write to the Sozialistiche Jugend In- 
ternational, Berlin, S. W. 61, Belle- 


| Alliance Platz, 8 Germany 


ROBERT SHOSTECK. 
912 F. St., N. E. 
Washington, D. C. 


Editor, The New Leader: 

In the Chatterbox of August 30, 
Comrade De Witt’s chatter is full of 
innuendo and accusations against the 
party, without mentioning anything 
clear or concise, and accusations 
against individual party members 
without mentioning names and what 
crimes they committed. 

As to the criticism against the par- 
ty that it is not revolutionary enough, 
etc., one is accustomed to that. We 


have heard that from the anarchists | 
| long ago, the Impossibilists later, the 


Anarcho-Syndicalists, the I. W. W., 
the Left Wingers and the later saints, 
the Communists of all shades. And 
now we have the militants, whatever 


| that means. 


As the accusation of not being rev- 
olutionary enough was thrown at all 
Socialist parties in every country and 
their leaders like Lassalle and Wilhelm 
Liebknecht in Germany, Guesde and 
Jauvres in France, Hyndman and 
Keir Hardie in England, and even our 


own Gene Debs was not forgotten in | 


the mud-throwing, so one does not 
take this seriously even when it comes 
from an otherwise good comrade like 
de Witt. 

But what irritates is when de Witt, 
in trying to use his poetic license, 
makes veiled accusations against par- 
ty members without giving facts and 
mentioning names, makes one believe 


that comrades, party members, are | 
guilty of all kinds of crimes from 


+ 


¢ 


tea oe pockets to highway robbery | stuff. I don’t know whether it is Mc- | 

and from rape to murder, he is going | Donaldesque or Thomasonian. I don't | . sala aiauia tie 
If de Witt knows that any | think it is Shawvian, and he never did | JRESIDENT HOOVER'S Com- 
much manual work for a living. Is | Jj mission on Child Health and 
it intended to show that we have |protection bezan work in New 

e re J i i BS eubage’e . foi 

— drusar the od = | York last week. It is devoutly to 
and the articles of other writ-|be hoped the commission will 
Is it intended |study the close relation between 


the 


| too far. a 
{party member has done something | 
{that would throw reflection on the 
| party, it is his duty to submit charges | 
| too the party in writing and submit | 
ithe evidence. Give names and state | torials 
|what the comrades have — and | ers would not say so. 
|I am sure the party will find ways | to coax votes from Morgans and Mel- | + i 
|of ridding the organization of such |ions and Rockefellers?» Fat chances | \"° — = ae oe 
| ©" | wages of their “dad 
|elements. But to make wholesale ac-| Unlike wage and “salary” wages 0 eir “dads. 
|one who jo Mag ance is pond eersimre Ray are “class conscious.” Some years ago the Children’s 
one who calls himself a reve iS’ | I give Mr. Thomas credit for higher | Bureau made such an inquiry and 
jand I am surprised that the editor jideals than turning the rascals out | ¢ound thet o baby’s p bee 7 life 
| Should have permitted it. and confining himself to “immediate | y 

|demands.” I think he would consider |°22 be pretty well foretold from 

|}a@ peep at its father’s pay envel- 

ope . Studies made in seven cities 


I have no objections to criticism 
| directed against the party policy or | these a means not an end. Then what 
summed up to thist 
Where the father reported ‘no 


workers, | 


As co-chairman with Norman. 


plain libel, and I do not think that 
The New Leader should give space to | 
it. | 
Personally, I feel I do not belong | 
to the classes he finds fault with. 


| against those who live on the workers? 


party members, but veiled accusa- jand why is this distinction? Why not 
|tions of a nature contained in that | appeal to those who work for a living 
jarticle are no longer criticism but /anq those in sympathy with them as 

}earnings,” which means unem- 
ployment, 211 babies out of each 
1,000 born died before reaching the 


As for ideals, the most well grounded 
Marxian scholar must recognize that, 
as politicians, the best we could do, 
at first, would be to show, as we have 


But who knows? From his writing 
| every party member is under a cloud. 
jIs our press to be used to throw 
mud? I think that DeWitt and The 
New Leader have overstepped their 
| bounds in printing these accusations, 
land I hope that de Witt will, if he 
j}has any charges against any party 
|member, prefer them in the usual 
| way so we can clean our house, or 
| forever keep peace. ; 

| ‘To me, the Socialist Party is more 
|than a mutual admiration society. I 
}am not afraid, and, I am sure, neither 
/is the party, to hit no matter whom 
| it may hurt. 

| JULIUS GERBER. 

New York City. 


j}done in a few instances, that we can 
do a better job of running capitalist 
jinstitutions than capitalists do. But 
‘let us not forget that the ideal is So- 
cialism not the new capitalism. 
| Though it may be “State Socialism” 
| to begin with. This is stressed in Clar- 
}ence Seniors’ article. And though’ we 
|seek the votes of reformers let us not 
jhave platforms that look as though 
| they wrote them. It may be a straw 
j but you know the connection between 
straws and the direction of the wind. 
We may yet have a labor party with 
}@ Green for president but as long as 
|we have a Socialist party let it be 
} one, 

| WILLIAM EDWARDS. 

| Hastings-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


| NEGROES IN INSURRECTION 


THE SOCIALIST PLATFORM 

| Editor, The New Leader: 

| A phrase in the Congressional Plat- 
{form suggests the old yarn about the 
|Irishman reading the epitaph “Here . a 
lies a lawyer and an honest man.” | ATLANTA.—(FP)—After sev- 
And his astonished remark “Begorra! | eral postponements, the cases of 
Here’s two min buried in one grave!” | 
|It appeals to “the workers of hand | 
and brain.” Are they two differen 
kinds of people? Adam Coaldigger 
lis Adam Goodwriter. Is it two min 
or one man? 

| As an old-timer I can understand 
| DeWitt’s position, but the question is, A ma 
| is the Socialist Party a political party | defendants, Joe Carr, M. H. Pow- 
jor a school of philosophy? If the;|ers, Mary Dalton and Anna Bur- 
Foren — og 4 pe ao, po- | lack, and scheduled for trial Sept. 
| litical positions, but stand aloof from 

| the “maddening crowd” and criticise. pny Soy has been set for the 
| If the former, we must work for the e ur. 





| Surrection” under an 1861 law have 
}been revived. The two Negroes, 


|have been cut off from the white 





election of official representatives and 
use all legitimate means of getting 
| votes. 


He has not learned the lesson of 


But I don't like this hand and brain a fear, 


CASE SLATED FOR TRIAL | 
six Communist organizers facing 


¢| electrocution for “inciting to in- | 


| Herbert Newton and Henry Storey, 


life who does not every day surmount 
Emerson 


age of one year. 

Where earnings were $450 per 
year or less, 167 babies died out 
of each 1,000. 

Where earnings were $450 to 
$549 inclusive, 127 babies died out 
of each 1,000. 

Each hundred dollars added to 
the father’s income reduced the 
jnumber of baby funerals, until 
|where earnings were $1,250 or 
}more, only 59 babies died out of 
| each 1,000. 
| In other words, the difference 
between unemployment and decent 
wages is 152 babies out of each 





A new and broader study at this 
|time would bring these figures up 
jto date, both as to wages and 
|death rates; and no more import- 
}ant work than this can be per- 
| formed by any commission deal- 
jing with child welfare. 

| Money is not the only factor, of 
course. But, nevertheless, the chief 
| protection to the baby’s health and 
|life is dad’s pay envelope. 

Though it is the working class which 
|fights all the world wars, it is not 
jthe working class which profits by 
| them.—William Restelle. 








The healthy natural man is a ree 
gublican.—H. G. Wells. . 



























Socialist Candidate For Governor An Important Factor 
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